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Workers’ Education in the United States 


by 
Amy HEwEs 


More than twenty years ago an article was published in the Inter- 
national Labour Review under the above title." At that time the United 
States was passing through the Great Depression and workers’ educa- 
tion, which was barely fifteen years old, had received a considerable 
stimulus in the form of funds made available by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration : it was doubted, however, whether the expan- 
sion would continue once this essentially temporary support was 
withdrawn. 

In the present article Professor Hewes, former Chairman of the 
Department of Economics and Sociology of Mount Holyoke College 
in South Hadley, Massachusetts, who has had a long direct experience 
of workers’ education in the United States, briefly retraces the early 
history of the movement and shows how it has nevertheless continued 
to gain ground mainly under the auspices of the labour organisations, 
but to an increasing degree on the initiative of university and other 
educational circles and with the active co-operation and support of 
federal and state authorities and public and private institutions. 


W ORKERS'’ education is the most recent expression of the 
American labour movement. It followed by a long lapse of 
time the establishment of trade unions, consumers’ co-operatives, 
and experiments with working men’s political parties. The begin- 
ning of the labour movement in the United States is usually 
recognised in the attempts of scattered local craft unions to form 
central organisations, the earliest of which, known as the Mechanics’ 
Union of Trade Associations, was founded in the city of Philadelphia 
in 1827. 
The working men’s political parties in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England in the late 1820s and early 1830s showed a 


1 Alice S. CHEYNEY: “ Workers’ Education in the United States ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July 1935, pp. 39-59. 
For a recent study of the aims and methods of workers’ education see 
B. Guosn: “ Current Problems and Practices in Workers’ Education ”, 
ibid., Vol. LX VIII, No. 1, July 1953, pp. 14-46. 
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definite concern for education. In fact, their demands for free 
public schools were influential in the establishment of public school 
systems in those localities. These demands, however, were part of 
the equal citizenship movement of that time and were remote from 
what was to become known as workers’ education. Trade union 
voters used their newly won franchise to emphasise the right of 
all citizens to free education, rather than to urge the special needs 
of wage earners. Nearly a hundred years went by before workers’ 
education became a recognised instrument of the American labour 
movement. 

The term is used to-day to cover courses under union auspices 
or with union co-operation in such subjects as trade union history, 
labour law, union-management relations and civil rights. These 
are organised in much the same way as similar courses conducted 
at established academic institutions, but important differences 
should be noted in the teaching methods. Workers’ education 
courses are given with the needs and experience of particular groups 
in mind. Representatives of the group to be taught often take part 
in planning programmes to cover their special interests. Group 
discussions are always a part of the learning process. This is the 
case whether the course is intended for rank-and-file union members, 
for the training of shop stewards or shop chairmen who represent 
the union in the shops of the locals, or for the training of union 
officers. 

In addition to the subjects listed above, courses may deal with 
any others which it is thought would contribute to the functioning 
of collective bargaining, to extending the influence of the union 
in the community at large, or to stimulating new interest among 
the union’s own members. Thus courses in economic history, 
international affairs, public speaking, local planning, housing, and 
even psychology, philosophy, and the arts may be included. Much 
use is made of audio-visual materials developed for this purpose. 
There is a marked tendency for short courses. “ Institutes ”, 
devoted to subjects of current interest, may last only two or three 
days. Most resident “ summer schools ” last only one or two weeks. 
Such brief courses, however, do not characterise the Harvard Trade 
Union Programme, the Training Institute of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (discussed later in some detail) 
nor many of the institutes open to trade unionists in the industrial 
and labour relations divisions of the universities. 


BEGINNINGS 


The character of workers’ education in the United States, as 
in every other country, is best understood in relation to the region’s 
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industrial development and the social and political atmosphere in 
which it has grown. For a long time industrial wage earners were 
a minority in a fairly mobile society which boasted egalitarianism. 
As business organisation and ownership grew complicated and 
geographic frontiers disappeared, American trade unionists began 
to realise the importance of educating workers to understand and 
participate in the functioning of the trade union. They saw this 
education as distinct from their training in the skills of their several 
industries, training which a few unions still provide or regulate. 

Before workers’ education became a common function of trade 
unions, a number of other organisations offered educational pro- 
grammes designed for workers. One of the earliest of these was the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, founded in 1903 and active 
until 1955 when it was dissolved. The League attempted to provide 
“a common meeting ground for women of all groups who endorse 
the principles of democracy and wish to see them applied to 
industry ”. An educational department was organised with offices 
in Chicago. One of its early announcements offered courses in 
labour history, trade union organisation, business English and 
parliamentary law, each of three weeks’ duration. Branches of the 
League were set up in more than 16 cities in various parts of the 
country. These also carried on educational and legislative pro- 
grammes in which many women who were later to become influential 
in the labour movement were trained. The formal educational work 
of the League was later merged with some of the so-called “ labour 
colleges ” (discussed below) and with the growing educational 
activities of separate trade unions. The League had the endorse- 
ment of the American Federation of Labour and the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

Another institution which provided educational opportunities 
for workers early in this century was the Rand School of Social 
Sciences, founded in New York City in 1906. The School described 
itself as “an educational auxiliary of the Socialist and Labour 
movement ” and offered evening courses, lasting from six to eight 
weeks, in history, economics, and trade union and labour problems. 
In addition to these courses, which were attended by members of 
various unions, the Rand School supported a number of courses 
and forums open to the public. 

The large proportion of foreign-born members in many of the 
unions in the early part of the century led to the establishment of 
educational programmes to help the newcomers to adjust themselves 
to their American surroundings. For example, the United Labour 
Education Committee, organised in 1918 and composed of repre- 
sentatives of a number of clothing unions in New York City, set 
up “ Art, Labour and Science Centres ” in various parts of the city. 
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The Committee also “ made an effort to increase the educational 
value of the local union and shop meetings by [adding] such educa- 
tional features as lectures, music and debates ”. 

The period of the early 1920s saw a number of short-lived 
“labour colleges ” set up under the auspices of the central labour 
bodies of several cities. These “ colleges ” had little formal organisa- 
tion, but they generated enthusiasm for workers’ education. In 
bringing together workers from different industries they differed 
from the projects that were later to become the prevailing pattern, 
namely, educational projects organised by single unions. 

The Boston Trade Union College, which opened in 1919 under 
the auspices of the Boston Central Labour Union, was the first of 
these labour colleges. It received substantial assistance in the form 
of services from interested teachers in nearby universities. Its 
teaching staff included members of the Harvard faculty and that 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The Boston college 
was soon followed by others, including those in Chicago, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Seattle. 

According to a study of the subjects offered in these colleges 
covering the period from 1920 to 1927, their range was wide. 
Nearly a third of the courses were concerned with language, 
literature, composition, journalism, and public speaking. About an 
equal number dealt with economics and other social sciences, 
“both theoretical and practical”. Somewhat more than a tenth 
were devoted to labour and trade unionism (including the history 
and problems of foreign organisations). A scattering of other 
subjects included the history of nations and institutions, the arts, 
mathematics and health. 

For one reason or another the labour colleges were unable to 
cope with the difficulties that beset them and most of them were 
discontinued after a few years. 

The year 1921 is usually regarded as the date of the real begin- 
ning of workers’ education in the United States. The union educa- 
tion programmes of earlier years, though begun with enthusiasm, 
had failed to work out a workable pattern and had also been unable 
to stimulate a demand for education as necessary to the realisation 
of union aims. In 1921, however, three organisations were set up, 
all of which were to give character and direction to the movement. 

The first of these new organisations was the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America, established in New York City in 1921 by a 
group of men and women who saw that such an agency was needed 
to advance workers’ education in the United States. The Bureau 
was later sponsored by the American Federation of Labour and 


1 What Do Workers Study?, Monograph No. 2, by John J. HADERand 
Eduard C. Linpeman (New York, Workers’ Education Bureau Press, 1929). 
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was finally incorporated into that body. It supported the educa- 
tional programmes of all affiliated unions. 

The second organisation of 1921 was Brookwood Labour Col- 
lege, established as a resident school at Katonah, New York. From 
1921 to 1937 the school offered a year-round professional training 
programme under a staff of experienced teachers. Controversial 
questions were faced squarely, often at the expense of group 
harmony. Brookwood provided a valuable opportunity for the 
discussion of workers’ education when the school’s faculty estab- 
lished a conference on that subject in 1924, to be held annually 
on 22 February, Washington’s birthday. The conference, now 
sponsored by the American Labour Education Service, has been 
continued in New York City. Brookwood’s contribution to the 
movement was to make clear the importance of high-grade special- 
ised education for the training of union leadership. 

The third new enterprise was the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Women Workers in Industry, also a resident school from 1921 
to 1950. The president of Bryn Mawr College, a leading institution 
for the higher education of women, wished to make available for 
women wage earners the facilities of that college during the summer 
months when its main buildings were not in use. Plans for a sum- 
mer school were drawn up and its administration entrusted to a 
board of directors composed of college representatives and repre- 
sentatives of working women. The latter group included trade 
unionists, members of the National Women’s Trade Union League, 
the industrial department of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and state departments of labour. 

About a hundred women workers in different industries were 
each year awarded scholarships covering board and tuition for 
the eight weeks of the school. A faculty for the school was drawn 
from a number of colleges—persons who were expected to have 
the skill to adapt teaching materials to an unusual situation. 
Courses in basic economics, labour history, English and English 
literature, and psychology were offered. 

The diversity of trades and cultural backgrounds among the 
students, some of whom were recent immigrants and had only a 
small command of English, presented a variety of problems. This 
very diversity, however, stimulated students’ interest in new fields 
and at the same time showed how many problems were common 
to all of them. 

In the summer of 1939 Bryn Mawr School moved to West Park, 
New York, and continued its summer sessions under a new name, 
the Hudson Shore Labour School, until 1950. At West Park a 
course for the training of teachers for workers’ education was 
added to the curriculum. 
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The example of this early school for women workers was soon 
followed by others modelled on similar lines, including one at 
Barnard College of Columbia University. A number of these 
developed a common link in the Affiliated Schools for Workers, 
which served them in co-ordinating efforts to recruit students and 
to raise scholarship funds, as well as in other ways. 

Awareness of the needs of a rapidly developing society was 
shown in efforts to widen the geographic coverage of workers’ 
education by the founding of new schools, particularly in the South, 
which was in process of fairly rapid industrial evolution. One of 
these was the Southern Summer School for Women Workers in 
Industry (subsequently the Southern Summer School for Workers 
in Industry) founded in 1927. This school, though not connected 
with any college or organisation, held yearly sessions on the cam- 
puses of several ; among these were Commonwealth College, founded 
in Arkansas in 1923, and the Highlander Folk School, established 
in Tennessee in 1932, each of which claimed as a chief aim the 
“training of industrial leaders for the growing labour movement 
of the South ”. 

All of these resident schools did much to advance workers’ 
education. They attracted the interest of unions which had no 
educational programmes, they made progress in providing appro- 
priate teaching materials, and they brought into existence a body 
of experienced teachers, many of whom have continued in workers’ 
education. Many of the benefits of association through residence 
are intangible and unmeasurable, but former students testify to 
their lasting value. 

No exact statement can be made of the number of workers 
affected by workers’ education programmes before the Second 
World War. It was probably only a small fraction of the total 
trade union membership, which one guess has put at about 5 per 
cent. However, it is clear that just before the outbreak of war 
workers’ education was coming more and more to be carried on 
under organised labour’s auspices. Attention was turning to the 
need of more training for labour leaders and organisers in addition 
to a continuation of the programme for rank-and-file union members. 
The subject of collective bargaining was beginning to be stressed 
and its techniques studied more intensively. State federations of 
labour were playing a more active part in education and there was 


1A 1954 grant from a non-profit-making educational foundation, the 
Fund for Adult Education, made possible a classification of the detailed 
records of a number of these schools. The records, which are available for 
students, were deposited in the library of the Wisconsin Historical Society 
and in the library of Rutgers University. The Affiliated Schools for Workers 
later became the American Labour Education Service. (See section on Voluntary 
Social Agencies, p. 442). 
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somewhat more co-operation with university programmes. Work- 
ers’ education was thus growing slowly but surely on a firm founda- 
tion. With the wartime expansion of the trade union movement, 
there was a corresponding expansion of workers’ education. 


PRESENT AIMS 


Workers’ education has recently been defined as— 


...any planned educational activity which a union undertakes; or an 
educational activity undertaken by any agency other than a union, whose 
major objective is to build more effective union citizenship. ! 


To the question : “ What is union citizenship ? ” one must expect 
a variety of answers from trade unionists and some degree of 
resultant confusion ; but the expression, involving a concept of 
the worker as a citizen in his union and his community, carrying 
out his “ duties ” in relation to each, remains a key to the under- 
standing of present-day aims. 

American unionists are concerned with the world about them 
and the immediate steps for improving it for everybody, rather 
than with doctrines old or new, or with maps for a “ New Jeru- 
salem”. Most of them are pragmatists. Their most pressing 
question about a proposal is: “ Will it work ?”. Revolutionary 
changes are not to be counted out, for these pragmatists insist on 
free access to information and opportunity for the free exchange 
of ideas. 

Uniform standard conditions of work in the interest of the 
safety and welfare of workers are the aims of collective bargaining. 
These continue to be the goals even when an immediate wage 
increase or the righting of a grievance seems paramount. The 
very nature of modern industrial organisation makes long-term 
planning a requirement, and the unionists realise that big gains 
far ahead must be worked for at the present moment. 

These gains are being sought in a changed world. The advances 
of science, which have produced new materials and sources of 
energy, continue to revolutionise industry. As a result, the status 
of wage earners has changed and new attitudes have developed 
more rapidly than is generally realised. Workers in the United 
States no longer think of themselves as wage slaves or of their 
employers as robber barons. 

The effort to give practical meaning to union citizenship is 
perhaps best realised in labour’s legislative programme for such 
objectives as civil rights and public education, and in the partici- 


1 Jack BarBASH : Universities and Unions in Workers’ Education (New 
York, 1955), p. 3. 
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pation of many unions in local community affairs. Union repre- 
sentatives are now found on the local and national boards of a 
large number of health and welfare agencies. Financial support 
is also given generously by the unions. In a number of cases the 
unions have supplied specialised training for members who serve 
on the administrative and policy-making boards of these agencies. 

Today’s workers have come to regard their unions not merely 
as instruments for fixing working conditions for brief periods 
but more and more as necessary means for making an expanding 
economy the basis of a higher standard of living for all. For its 
part in this transformation the union is to be made ready through 
workers’ education. 


UNION ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 


Three union bodies or groups of bodies sponsor workers’ educa- 
tion programmes in the United States. These organisations are: 


(1) The separate national unions, wherever their branches or 
“locals” may be situated. When these unions have chartered 
locals in Canada they are often called international unions. 

(2) The central trade union bodies, which are formed by the 
locals of different unions situated in the same city, and similar 
bodies of unions in the same state. 


(3) The Educational Department of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organisations (designated 
as the A.F.L.-C.I.0.), which serves all affiliated unions. 


The greater part of the educational work is done by the first 
group, that of the various unions of craft, industrial, white-collar 
and professional workers. The 18 million members of these unions 
do not have equal educational facilities. Some unions have educa- 
tional departments, while others have failed to develop them. 

Ten million workers belong to unions which have reported 
having directors of education or of research and education. 
Twenty-three of the 36 larger unions (those with 100,000 or more 
members) reported in 1955 that they had directors of education 
or of education and research. The remainder had research directors 
only, or neither. Some of the larger unions with educational 
departments publish well-edited, illustrated journals, which keep 
their members abreast of the news in the industrial, political, 
artistic and entertainment worlds as well as of the events that 
concern their unions. 


1 Data from United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: The Directory of National and International Unions (Washington, 
1955) ; and Labor and Education in 1955 (Washington, A.F.L.-C.1.0., 1956). 
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The unions’ educational programmes are planned to meet a 
variety of needs. One of the most important is the introduction 
of new members to the union. As one director of education ex- 
pressed it, “We must not only organise, we must unionise ”. 
The new member must be helped to understand the problems of 
his economic environment and his privileges and obligations as a 
union member. This may be done informally in special classes 
or in longer courses in such subjects as labour history, labour 
legislation, collective bargaining and social psychology. 

Programmes planned for the whole rank-and-file membership 
attempt, in one way or another, to keep the aims and methods of 
the union in the minds of the members. The teaching, which is 
informal, is characterised by discussion and “ workshop ” methods. 
“ Role-playing ” is found useful. For this, members are assigned 
parts in an imaginary situation, preferably one which resembles 
actual circumstances that are familiar. Wide use is made of 
audio-visual material, now available in a variety of subjects, 
together with suggested outlines for leading related discussions. 

Unions are concerned with the social and civic education of 
their members. Individuals are encouraged to have a part in the 
community services and agencies which unions help to administer 
and support financially. Local union Committees on Political Educa- 
tion (C.O.P.E.) and others on community participation direct the 
activities of their members and put workers in touch with the 
services of guidance and counselling, health and welfare agencies. 

Training for the officers of locals and for shop stewards is now 
provided by many unions. This has become necessary not only 
because of new technical duties assigned to them but also because 
the union’s position must be made clear to the workers in the 
shops. A steward’s success or failure in doing this may mean the 
gain or loss of the members’ support for union policies. The 
steward is the teacher in the shop, and he needs training for what 
may be a difficult and delicate task. 

In order to meet these different needs a considerable part of 
workers’ education is now carried on in short institutes lasting 
one or two days and in summer schools of a week or longer. In 
many cases these have supplanted weekly class meetings. An 
educational meeting may be added to or made a part of a local’s 
regular meeting in order to suit the convenience of the members 
and to ensure larger attendance. 

Two examples of outstanding union programmes are described 
in detail below in order to illustrate these general tendencies. 
The members of the union involved in the first case make women’s 
clothing in small shops, more than 93 per cent. of which have fewer 
than 100 workers. Those of the union whose programme furnishes 
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our second example are engaged in the manufacture of automo- 
biles, aircraft, and agricultural implements by mass production. 


The Education Programme of the I.L.G.W.U. 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, known 
as the I.L.G.W.U., is a leader among American unions in workers’ 
education. Its membership, distributed among nearly 500 locals, 
was more than 445,000 in 1956. The industry is highly concentrated 
in New York City, but it also extends throughout the United 
States and into Canada. In general, the shops are small. Only 
1 per cent. of those making women’s outerwear and 4 per cent. of 
those making undergarments employ over 250 workers. 

In the early days of the union, when its membership was largely 
foreign born, the educational programme was chiefly concerned 
with the English language and American citizenship. Since then 
there has been a marked change in the background of the member- 
ship and a corresponding shift in emphasis in the educational 
programme. Since the early 1930s thousands of American-born 
persons have joined the union, but there are still many members 
whose mother tongue is not English. The Italian edition of Justice, 
the union’s journal, is sent to about 50,000 members, the Yiddish 
edition to 30,000 and the Spanish edition to 26,000 Puerto Ricans, 
as compared with the English edition of 250,000. It cannot be 
assumed, however, that those who receive the foreign-language 
editions cannot speak English. The majority of the union’s new 
members are now high-school graduates. 

The Educational Department of the union in New York City 
was set up in 1916. It receives and distributes reports from the 
locals and district councils of the union on their educational pro- 
grammes. Its services to them include regular distribution of 
educational materials and the use of a film library. 

The programme is financed by means of a per capita assessment 
of membership. For the year ending in December 1955 there was a 
total expenditure on education of $654,486, including $79,000 for 
the Training Institute (see below) and the expenditures on educa- 
tion and recreation by the local branches of the union. 

New members are inducted into “New Members’ Classes ”, 
which deal with the organisation’s history, their duties as members, 
and the various kinds of general and vocational educational oppor- 
tunities open to them. The educational opportunities are very 
diverse and include not only study classes in economics and social 
sciences but also courses in music, painting and sculpture and 
handicraft and recreational activities. 

There has been a transfer of attendance in the last twenty 
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years from weekly classes, in which some 22,000 were enrolled in 
1937-38 against only about half that number in 1955-56, to in- 
stitutes lasting from one day to a week. Many of the institutes are 
organised with the aid of local colleges and universities. For 
instance, every summer the University of Wisconsin lends its 
facilities and part of its teaching staff for a series of one-week 
sessions at its School for Workers, during which small classes are 
held in the mornings and lectures and discussions for the whole 
group in the afternoons. 

The institutes have been particularly successful in providing 
a type of educational training for union leaders that is not available 
in smaller centres. For example, training for union officers by the 
institute method is given in the officers’ qualification courses at 
the General Office in New York City. These courses are open to 
candidates for full-time paid positions in the union, for which 
such training is a necessary condition. Refresher courses for 
officers, chairmen or chairwomen, and shop committee members, 
dealing with political issues, industrial problems and organising 
techniques, are also arranged. 

A programme not yet matched by any other American union is 
the I.L.G.W.U. Training Institute, opened in 1950 in New York 
City. The course includes a thorough study of the history of the 
garment union and of the industry, “oriented to the practical 
work of a future union officer ”. 1t extends over a year and includes 
two periods of 12 weeks each in field work under the supervision 
of an experienced staff member. During these periods the students 
assist union officials in their day-to-day work. They take part in 
organising campaigns, strikes, and representational elections. 
Applicants must be between 21 and 35 years of age and have a 
high-school education. In fact many of the students are college 
graduates. Preference is given to I.L.G.W.U. members and their 
sons and daughters, but others are eligible. Scholarships of up to 
$1,000 are available for promising applicants. Union students 
from foreign countries have participated in the Institute’s work; 
in 1955-56 there were three students from Indonesia, two from 
Germany, and one each from Afghanistan and Nigeria. 

Emphasis has not, however, been laid on leadership training at 
the expense of education appropriate for rank-and-file members. 
Much of the latter is carried on by methods other than class routine 
and by a variety of services developed by the Education Depart- 
ment. In addition the Political Department keeps local Commit- 
tees on Political Education alive to the members’ responsibilities 
as voters, and the Research Department furnishes information 
derived from its constant study of the garment industry’s markets 
and production methods as a basis for collective bargaining. 
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The Education Programme of the U.A.W. 


The International Union of the Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers, known as the U.A.W., with its 
million-and-a-half members, considers itself the world’s largest 
union. In contrast to the workers in the needle trades, the members 
work on assembly lines in the gigantic shops of the mass-production 
industries. 

The development of the automobile industry has been so rapid 
and has embraced changes in production methods (culminating 
in automation) so profound as to constitute a veritable second 
industrial revolution from the standpoint of the workers. The 
union is determined that there must not be a repetition of the 
tragic results for the workers that followed the introduction of 
the first power-driven machines. It believes that general prosperity 
depends upon the way in which purchasing power is distributed, 
and that, as productivity increases, wages and other elements in 
workers’ living levels must be raised, primarily through collective 
bargaining. Its educational programmes are therefore concerned 
with such subjects as the “ annual improvement factor ” in wage 
determination, job reclassification, the shorter work-week and the 
guaranteed annual wage. 

A full-time educational staff is maintained at union head- 
quarters and in each of the regions into which the country is 
divided. The educational work is financed by three cents from 
each dues payment. This goes into a fund administered by the 
Educational Department at headquarters. The locals are required 
to set aside an equal amount for local education and to set up 
educational committees. Local leaders are trained in weekend 
conferences, evening schools and summer schools. Summer schools 
are also organised for the general membership. More than 4,000 
students were registered in 30 resident schools in 1955. Most of 
the schools offered sessions for a week, although a few had two- 
week courses. 

The U.A.W.’s educational staff holds conferences twice a year 
for the discussion of methods and techniques. There are also 
regional conferences for local unions, which include the training 
of stewards and committee members as instructors for stewards’ 
classes. The steward is rightly treated as the key person, for 
he is the members’ link with the union. He is both educator and 
counsellor. He can explain to the membership the problems of 
collective bargaining and the union’s political interests and cultural 
aspirations. 

Necessarily much of the programme is based on mass education, 
requiring the most modern of tools. The U.A.W. sponsors a daily 
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radio broadcast in 36 states and estimated to be heard by 50,000 
listeners. The Educational Department also issues a stream of 
carefully written pamphlets, many of them illustrated.? 

The U.A.W. holds biennial educational conferences to promote 
understanding of its policies and programmes. The seventh such 
conference, held in Washington, D.C., in April 1956, was attended 
by 3,000 delegates, including many from foreign countries. A 
number of persons distinguished in American public life addressed 
the sessions. Ninety-one members of the United States House of 
Representatives from the nation’s industrial centres were present, 
and informal breakfast meetings permitted the delegates to discuss 
union issues with their own Congressional representatives. A group 
of experts in adult education was employed to evaluate the dis- 
cussion methods used. 

Every effort is made to maintain good public relations and to 
reach beyond the union membership. For example, in 1954 about 
1,000 high-school and college students attended one-day sessions 
held at Solidarity House, the union’s centre in Detroit. Later, an 
annual one-day session for Detroit school teachers was established. 
At the same time educational activity is by no means restricted to 
the union’s educational department. The position has been taken 
that “the major effort of every officer and staff member is educa- 
tional ”. 


The local and state central union bodies of American trade 
unions show a great variety in the character and resources of their 
educational programmes. Some, which have financial support, 
use the services of full-time, paid directors, while others are wholly 
dependent upon the efforts of volunteers. The significance of their 
programmes lies in the fact that they bring together members of 
different unions and so help to integrate workers’ education. 
Leadership training and community participation are frequently 
chosen as the subjects for institutes. 

The rapidity with which the programmes of central bodies have 
increased is striking. A decade ago they were almost non-existent. 
In August 1955, however, more than a year before the time fixed 
in the A.F.L.-C.I.0. constitution for the merger of their separate 
bodies in the various states, the Minnesota Federation of Labour, 


1 Union publications have dealt with such diverse subjects as Auto- 
mation ; Explorers Beyond the Dark Sea of Prejudice ; Effective Discussion 
Methods ; Legislative Issues ; The Political Misuse of Headlines and Captions ; 
and The Thinking Behind the U.A.W.-C.I.0. Guaranteed Employment Plan. 
All union members receive Auto Worker, the union’s monthly newspaper. 
The monthly magazine U.A.W. Ammunition, published by the Education 
Department, is mailed to about 50,000 local union officers, stewards and 
committee members. 


2 
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the Minnesota State C.I.0. Industrial Union Council and the central 
labour bodies of the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul were joint 
sponsors of a one-week institute on leadership training. In the same 
year 25 other institutes, schools and conferences, none lasting less 
than four days, were held under the sponsorship of state labour 
bodies. The Southern Labour School’s sessions of a week each were 
sponsored by 14 state federations of labour. 

When the A.F.L. and C.I.0. merged in December 1955, a new 
Department of Education was created. This united the common 
aims of two previously separate departments and called for planning 
over a larger area. In December 1956 the Department sponsored 
the first West Coast educational meeting in San Francisco, with 
delegates from California, Oregon, Washington, Alaska and Hawaii. 
A similar meeting in Salt Lake City, with delegates from Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming resulted in the organisation of the Rocky Mountain 
Labour School, which held a session in a Utah mountain resort in 
May, 1957. In another part of the country the Southern Labour 
School, after a year’s lapse, held two one-week sessions, one basic 
and one advanced, in Daytona Beach, Florida, in August 1957. 
This regional school had a special importance because racial 
integration in schools was very much of an issue at the time. The 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. refuses to participate in any labour school which is 
not conducted on a non-segregated basis. A national boundary was 
crossed when the United States-Canadian Joint Education Directors’ 
Conference had its first meeting in Toronto, Canada, in January 1957. 

The Department of Education gives assistance to unions in 
their educational programmes by supplying speakers, films and a 
stream of pamphlets on subjects of current interest. Its monthly 
publication, Education—News and Views, covers the whole field 
of workers’ education. The A.F.L.-C.I.0. News, a weekly publica- 
tion, also carries many items of interest on workers’ education. 
The A.F.L.-C.I.0. sponsors two radio news broadcasts each evening 
from Monday to Friday, which may be heard in every one of the 
48 states. One originates in Washington, the other in New York 
City. In addition a weekly radio programme called “ As We See It ” 
presents interviews with Congressmen, officials and staff members 
of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. and other prominent persons. Still another 
weekly radio series, “ Labour Reports to the Nation ”, is broadcast 
by about 70 stations in various parts of the country. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


Workers’ education from its beginning in the United States has 
had the support of individuals on the faculties of the universities. 
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However, the early role of the universities themselves in this field 
was for the most part limited to a few informal conferences and 
courses for persons outside the universities proper. 

The University of Wisconsin was among the first to offer courses 
especially designed to meet the needs of wage earners. The Wis- 
consin School for Workers was established at the university in 
1925 and sessions have been held regularly ever since. An even 
earlier start was made at the University of California, where, under 
the joint auspices of the Extension Division of that university and 
the California State Federation of Labour, eight summer schools, 
each of four weeks’ duration, were held over a 16-year period 
beginning in 1920. The programme lives on today within the frame- 
work of the university’s Institute of Industrial Relations.? 

After the Second World War the work of the universities in this 
field was greatly extended. The results of an investigation made on 
behalf of the Inter-University Labour Education Committee were 
published in 1956 in a report which mentioned that 15 universities 
were “ maintaining all-year-round programmes of classes, weekend 
or summer institutes, conferences and workshops, planned with or 
for labour groups” and that three additional universities were 
about to start such programmes.* 

The present fairly widespread activity on the part of the 
universities has coincided with the increased concern for education 
shown by the unions and the growing public interest in the problems 
of labour-management relations. The university programmes are 
worked out in co-operation with labour groups and usually take the 
form of one-day or two-day institutes or short summer schools. 
The institutes are often scheduled for weekends, each one devoted 
to a problem of particular interest to the group attending. The 
methods are informal and much use is made of charts, films and 
other illustrative material. Discussion panels usually include both 
labour leaders and university teachers. 

The Harvard University Trade Union Programme deserves 
particular mention because of its more specialised aim. The 
bulletin announcing the programme defines it as— 


. . designed to provide training for executive and administrative 
responsibilities and to enable union officers to play the more important 
and useful roles in the labour movement and the community in general. 
The courses deal with actual policy questions, problems, and decisions 
which confront the union leader in the discharge of his responsibilities. 
Attention is directed to organising activities, negotiation and administration 
of agreements, presentation of problems to government agencies and 


1 Irvine H. L. Kerrison : Workers’ Education at the University Level 
(New Brunswick, N.J., 1951), pp. 10-11. 
2 Joseph Mrre : Labor Education (Madison, Wisconsin, 1956), pp. 70-71. 
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arbitrators, relations with the community, and related problems, It is 
not the purpose of the programme to train technicians, such as economists, 
statisticians, or editors of trade union journals and other publications. 


Two 13-week sessions, averaging 25 class-room hours per 
week, are held each year. About 25 American and foreign trade 
unionists attend each session. The co-operating trade unions 
select the representatives and pay their tuition and other charges. 
The unions are advised to make the selections on the basis 
of the candidate’s aptitude for executive responsibility rather 
than the amount of his formal education. The co-operation of the 
International Co-operation Administration and the European Pro- 
ductivity Agency has made possible the attendance of members of 
15 European and Asian countries. Living accommodation is 
available in the university dormitories. Weekly seminars and dinner 
meetings of participants are attended also by students in the 
university's Advanced Management Programme. 

The Trade Union Programme originally lasted for a full 
academic year, but at the request of trade unionists the sessions 
were shortened to 13 weeks each. Unions found it hard to spare 
their leaders for a longer period and they also feared that the men 
might lose their grasp of the pressing questions of the day if they 
were away for too long. 

Reports from former members of the course have been generally 
favourable. Participants have recognised that the programme gave 
them the advantage of gaining an understanding of the long-range 
factors in the problems with which unions must deal. They have 
also welcomed the opportunity of meeting trade union leaders from 
foreign countries and management executives. 

In December 1951 eight American universities! became as- 
sociated in the Inter-University Labour Education Committee 
(I.U.L.E.C.), the purpose of which was—to quote the terms under 
which a grant was made from the Fund for Adult Education—“ to 
establish and promote the facilities for labour education in world 
affairs, community relations and economic understanding”. In 
1952 the Board of Directors of the I.U.L-E.C. was enlarged to 
include representatives of the A.F.L. and C.1.O. in equal numbers 
with the universities. 

Each of the participating universities played its part in a field 
in which it had already accumulated some experience. For example, 
one of the projects of the Universities of Wisconsin and Illinois, 
which had a long experience of sponsoring one-day and two-day 
institutes, consisted in making available the “ know-how ” of run- 


1 The University of California at Los Angeles, the University of Chicago, 
Cornell University, the University of Illinois, Pennsylvania State University, 
Roosevelt University, Rutgers University, and the University of Wisconsin. 
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ning an institute. The University of Chicago continued its work 
on the “ preparation, testing and evaluation of materials in world 
affairs ” ; Roosevelt University dealt with “the use of films as an 
educational medium ” and Cornell University with the stimula- 
tion of “interest of trade unions in broader community partici- 
pation ”.1 

The pilot studies were not all carried out according to the 
original plans. More than once experience showed the wisdom 
of changing the emphasis from one project to another or of abandon- 
ing a plan altogether. It became abundantly clear that each new 
subject must have roots in an interest that the group of participants 
already possessed. 

One of the problems was that of developing an interest in 
workers’ education in areas where no programme had existed. 
Often, in such regions, there was no demand for it. The test of 
success was the generation of an interest strong enough to support 
the continuance of a workers’ education programme. 

One of the most valuable products of the I.U.L.E.C. and 
similar enterprises was the much needed light they threw on the 
relationship between universities and unions. For a long time this 
relationship had lacked mutual understanding and confidence. 
The worker-student often felt that the university teacher failed to 
comprehend the real nature of the wage earners’ stake in the 
economy, a stake which the worker assumed was different from that 
of the teacher. The worker interpreted the teacher’s academic 
approach to his problems as a mark of indifference to their outcome. 
The teacher, on the other hand, was slow to see the worker’s 
economic and emotional involvement in his situation and so missed 
his opportunity as a teacher ; or he underestimated the immediacy 
of the factors affecting workers and so harmed his own analysis. 

The lack of union representation in the original structure of 
the I.U.L.E.C. led to difficulties. The unions held that they should 
have been consulted before the groundwork was laid. They ques- 
tioned the wisdom of agreeing to conditions set by the Fund and 
even had qualms about “ being the beneficiaries of grants from 
foundations ”. 

It was conceded by the universities that a mistake had been 
made, but it was only after prolonged discussion that a working 
arrangement was reached. Agreement came, not through debate, 
but in the process of solving problems of mutual interest. Advisory 
labour committees were set up at the local level for every project 
undertaken by the universities. At the same time the I.U.L.E.C. 
“ began to appreciate the need for working with the labour move- 


1 Jack BARBASH: Universities and Unions in Workers’ Education 
op. cit., Ch. XI. 
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ment as an organic whole in contrast to working with it at one 
level or another as strategic considerations might dictate ”.* 

Proof that genuine co-operation was on the way was given 
at the final meeting of the I.U.L.E.C.’s Board of Directors at 
Chicago in December 1956, at which a proposal was made to 
establish an Institute of Labour Education, to be incorporated 
and authorised to receive funds from foundations and trade unions.* 
The plan was of great interest to the unions. It was discussed at 
the United States-Canadian Joint Education Directors’ Conference 
in Toronto in January, 1957, and in the same month at the West 
Coast Educational Conference sponsored by the A.F.L.-C.1.O. 
Department of Education. 

The problems, advantages and drawbacks of co-operation 
between universities and trade unions are better understood today 
than ever before. It is clear that the attainment of the goals set 
for workers’ education in the latter half of the 1950s requires the use 
of many of the resources of the universities, and it is now probable 
that these will be increasingly utilised. 


PROGRAMMES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


A number of programmes initiated by the federal Government 
for relief at home in time of depression or under the heading of 
foreign aid have affected workers’ education and widened its scope. 

An example of the first sort is provided by the launching, during 
the depression of the 1930s, of the Workers’ Service Programme 
(1933-45), which had its origin in the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. This programme became part of a project to 
provide work in adult education for unemployed teachers. As it 
grew, not only teachers but recreation leaders, writers, artists, 
librarians and research workers were included. 

In 1934 the United States Department of Labour called a 
nation-wide conference on workers’ education, the first of its kind 
under government auspices. Detailed plans were drawn up for 
co-operative action by the federal Government, the states and 
the organised labour movement, and a Workers’ Education Project 
was developed. Federal funds were used by states for workers’ 
education under this project. Pennsylvania was the first state to 
appoint a state supervisor in workers’ education, and by May 1940 
there were 36 states conducting workers’ service programmes. 
But since this was an emergency measure it had to contend with 
the uncertainties inherent in its nature. As defence industries 


1 Jack BaRBASH, op. cit., p. 148. 


* This institution has since been set up as the National Institute of 
Labour Education. 
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developed and prospered, federal and state emergency appropria- 
tions dwindled, and by July 1942 only ten states were supporting 
workers’ service programmes. 

The results of this initiative defy exact measurement. One 
outcome was a stimulus to the co-operation between universities 
and unions. Another was an increase in the supply of trained 
teachers and a wider understanding of the need for workers’ 
education. 

The second way in which the federal Government has influenced 
workers’ education is through the administration of its foreign- 
aid programmes. This may seem to have an even more indirect 
connection with the question than the emergency relief programme, 
but analysis shows that the whole labour movement has been 
affected and that workers’ education programmes have, in fact, 
been given a new direction as a result. Hundreds of individual 
contacts between workers in foreign countries and those in the 
United States have destroyed the isolation in which the separate 
programmes developed. In the curricula of workers’ schools there 
are now many “ international projects ”, planned visits to United 
Nations headquarters, and courses designed to demonstrate the inter- 
dependence of economic life in the various countries of the world. 

In order to build up the economic resources of its allies the 
United States Government asked organised labour for its active 
and responsible co-operation and, with its help, brought into 
existence a new “ shirt-sleeve diplomacy ”, for it recognised the 
fact that the fraternity of labour gave American wage earners 
opportunities for international co-operation that were sometimes 
beyond the reach of government officials. 

One of the basic aims of foreign aid was to help beneficiary 
countries to increase their industrial productivity. Foreign trade 
unionists were therefore brought to the United States to study 
production and the industrial relations involved in an expanding 
economy. Under the Work-Study Training in Productivity Pro- 
gramme (1952-55) some 1,300 rank-and-file young workers were 
brought for a year’s stay in the United States. They were employed 
as paid workers in American plants in jobs as nearly as possible 
matched to their own skill and experience. 

These various experiments all left an imprint on American 
workers’ education, as well as influencing in some respects the 
orientation of workers’ education in some foreign countries. 


1 Until the Second World War the Foreign Service of the State Depart- 
ment had no designated official service for labour information coming into 
the United States or going out of it. By the end of 1955 there were 41 full- 
time Labour Attachés at work in 34 countries, a considerable number of 
whom were trade unionists. 
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In spite of the efforts that have been made to secure permanent 
financial support for workers’ education from the national Govern- 
ment the United States Congress has not yet voted the necessary 
appropriations. A proposal to establish a Labour Extension 
Service in the Department of Labour, to parallel the educational 
facilities offered to farmers by the Extension Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, was made by the National Committee 
for the Extension of Labour Education. After prolonged discussion 
a Bill for such an extension service was introduced in 1946 with 
the support of organised labour, government departments and 
other groups that had participated in workers’ education. It 
failed to pass, however, as did similar Bills in subsequent years. 

The chief obstacle appears to have arisen from differences of 
opinion within the labour movement regarding administrative 
arrangements. The A.F.L. spokesmen held that “field offices 
within the structure of the United States Department of Labour ” 
should administer the extension service. They preferred not to 
entrust the interests of labour to state boards of education. This 
method, however, would force Congress to act in opposition to 
the accepted principle that education is a function of the states, 
an action Congress is unlikely to take. Proponents of the measure 
hope that opposition to the original plan will be withdrawn now 
that there is a better working relationship with the universities. 
Many of the supporters of state boards consider that the interests 
of labour are well protected in the original Bill and are convinced 
that liberal federal subsidies are necessary for a comprehensive 
national plan for workers’ education. 


VOLUNTARY SOCIAL AGENCIES 


A large number of voluntary agencies make valuable contribu- 
tions to workers’ education. Their efforts are usually auxiliary 
to their main aims. The American Labour Education Service 
(A.L.E.S.) is an exception, for all of its extensive and varied 
services are devoted to the advancement of workers’ education. 
The activities, which are carried on in co-operation with national 
and local unions, include conferences and help in arranging courses. 

The A.L.E.S. endeavours to evolve ways of handling new 
subject matter and new techniques and to develop leaders for 
educational activities. It sponsors an annual one-week course 
for white-collar workers. From time to time it conducts courses 
of the same length on the United Nations. It co-operates with 
government agencies in helping foreign workers brought to the 
United States under official auspices to adjust themselves to the 
American environment. It issues the excellent Labor Education 
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Guide, which contains an annotated bibliography on current 
publications of interest to labour. In co-operation with the 
American Federation of Teachers, the A.L.E.S. also sponsors an 
annual conference on workers’ education which brings together 
workers from the entire field. 

The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists and the Catholic 
Labour Alliance support schools and classes for workers. The 
Jewish Labour Committee aids unions conducting programmes 
for “ betterment of inter-group relations ”. The National Labour 
Service (a part of the American Jewish Committee) distributes 
educational material relating to civil rights, race relations and 
fair employment practices. 

The American Friends Service Committee supports a Labour 
International Affairs Programme under which trade unionists 
are supplied with teaching material on international affairs. It 
participates in resident labour schools and draws attention to the 
work of specialised agencies of the United Nations in under- 
developed areas. The Negro Labour Committee, established in 
the 1920s at a conference of negro and white trade unionists, 
conducts conferences and advises unions on problems connected 
with racial minorities. 

Finally, some of the most valuable contributions of social 
agencies to workers’ education have been made not in the form 
of educational activities proper but as a result of the fact that 
trade unions are represented on their local boards of directors. 
This leads to an exchange of information and ideas and to the 
formation of more workable policies on which the participation 
of the community as a whole can be based. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Workers’ education has come to be widely accepted as a part 
of the American labour movement. There are indications that 
its future role will be even more important. One of these is the 
place given it by the unions themselves. The education director 
of a large industrial union recently declared that “ education must 
be integrated with the union’s main operation ”. Organised labour, 
which once looked upon the educational programme as a side- 
show, has come to regard it as necessary to the achievement of its 
basic aims. 

Another sign of the increasing importance of workers’ educa- 
tion is the growing amount of inter-union educational activity. 
This has been largely the result of the action of local and state 
central bodies in setting up the joint agencies that have been 
described. 
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A conspicuous example of such co-operation is the activity of 
the Labour Education Association of Philadelphia. This organisa- 
tion, which has a membership of affiliated unions, individual 
unionists and educators, draws upon the resources of the public 
school system and holds training courses for its members in 
co-operation with the Extension Division of the Philadelphia 
School District. 

Unions are coming more and more to identify their own well- 
being with that of the community to which they belong. Their 
officers are trained to advise the membership regarding the resources 
available in the community’s public and private health and welfare 
agencies. Union representatives are trained to act as spokesmen 
on the policy-making boards of the agencies to which the unions 
give financial support. The question of the participation of labour 
in the affairs of the community was the subject of one of the pilot 
studies made by the Inter-University Labour Education Committee 
(I.U.L.E.C.) already referred to. It is through such participation 
that sound and enduring relations are being established that 
promise much for the future. 

Finally, by no means the least important of the trends in 
workers’ education is the improvement in relations between the 
unions and the universities. The barriers that have hampered 
co-operation are either down or are in the process of being removed. 
Much of the misunderstanding that exists can be traced to 
the fact that the scholars and the workers have lived in different 
worlds. Sometimes they have spoken different languages ; more 
often they have lived in different neighbourhoods. The gap 
between their incomes has been narrowed or eliminated, but their 
spending has been directed towards different purposes. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that wage earners should assume that 
academic people cannot understand their problems and are there- 
fore not wholly to be trusted in workers’ education. 

At the same time organised labour has always held education 
in high esteem. In fact, as already noted, it was largely instru- 
mental in establishing free public schools in the United States. 
The advances made since that accomplishment are many. A large 
number of the children of trade unionists are university students 
today, some of them as the holders of scholarships endowed by 
trade unions.? 

The college and university scholarships offered to high-school 


1 See Alice H. Cook : Labor's Role in Community Affairs, a Handbook 
for Union Committees (Ithaca, New York School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, 1955), Bulletin 32. 

? See list of scholarships offered by A.F.L.-C.I.O. organisations in Labor 
and Education in 1955, A.F.L.-C.1.0. Publication No. 34, 1956, pp. 61-79. 
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students by the locals of national unions and state and local 
central bodies are usually in the form of prizes for competitive 
essays. The essay subjects are concerned with labour history 
and problems. As a result, source material on these subjects has 
been added to the school libraries and there has been a wider 
understanding of organised labour on the part of the schools. 

The services of the colleges and universities are necessary to 
the achievement of the unions’ aims today. Much of the unions’ 
policy rests upon research that must be carried on by university- 
trained men and women. Moreover, the institutions of higher 
learning must be looked to for the personnel to remedy the serious 
shortage of teachers, a lack which workers’ education shares 
with other educational systems. 

All the trends in workers’ education observed above—the 
increase in the number of inter-union programmes, the training 
for community activities with increasing emphasis on national 
and even international affairs and the wider use of university 
resources—contrast sharply with the features of earlier programmes, 
which were usually limited to the immediate interests of small 
groups in local unions. Everywhere the present tendency is to 
push beyond the former limits. A study of the situation today 
interprets and expands the meaning of a phrase in the definition 
of workers’ education quoted earlier, in which its objective was 
said to be the realisation of union citizenship. 





Changes in European Peasant Farming 
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In most European countries operators of individual small and 
medium-sized holdings in which the farmer and his family provide 
a large share of the labour required make up the bulk of the working 
population in agriculture. In the following article Miss Warriner, 
who has been a student of peasant agriculture—particularly in 
Eastern Europe—for many years', examines the position of peasant 
farming in Europe today and the way in which it has evolved since 
the beginning of the Second World War under the influence of govern- 
mental policy and of various other factors, notably the increased use 
of farm machinery. 


HE characteristic feature of the European agrarian structure, 

which differentiates it from that of other continents, is the pre- 
valence of small farm ownership or peasant proprietorship ; and 
it is the purpose of this article to consider recent social and economic 
changes in this institution. The great contrasts in the levels of 
productivity and income of peasant farmers in different regions of 
Europe preclude generalisation about the economic conditions of 
the peasantry in the continent as a whole, and make it necessary 
to approach economic problems on a regional basis. But, though 
from an economic standpoint “the European peasant ” does not 
exist, in a social sense European farmers have something in com- 
mon, a tradition of freedom and independence deriving from the 
long historical process by which serfs were freed from bondage 
and gained ownership of land—a process forgotten in Western 
Europe, though still remembered in the East. This common origin 


’ Among her works mention may be made of the following: The 
Economics of Peasant Farming (London, Oxford University Press, 1939) ; 
Land and Poverty in the Middle East (London and New York, Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1948) ; Revolution in Eastern Europe (London, 
Turnstile Press, 1950) ; and Land Reform and Development in the Middle 
East (London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957). 
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explains some enduring social characteristics, which differences in 
economic levels do not obliterate, and which underlie the economic 
problems. As a social institution, peasant farming in Europe has 
shown great stability and great tenacity, in a wide range of phy- 
sical, political and economic conditions, over long periods of time. 

Today the term “ peasant ” is less commonly used. In Western 
Europe “family farmer” is gradually superseding it, while in 
Eastern Europe “kulak” and “ individual farmer” designate 
those who remain outside the collectivising drive. Yet in spite of 
these fashions peasant farming is still the basis of the agrarian 
structure in most European countries. Over the past half century 
its importance in the European economy has grown. Except in 
the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Spain and Portugal, peasant farms now 
produce a larger proportion of total agricultural output, and take 
up a larger share of the agricultural land area, than they did fifty 
years ago. Even in Eastern Europe, the tide is now beginning to 
turn again in their favour. 

In Western Europe * the growth in the importance of peasant 
farming over this period has been associated with a decline in 
manpower, more efficient and more intensive farming in fairly 
large farms, and higher rural living standards. Change has been 
evolutionary, aided, but not determined, by government policy. 
In Eastern Europe more peasant farming has meant more peasants, 
smaller farms, extensive farming and low living standards. Change 
has been in the main revolutionary. The growth of population in 
agriculture has created a chronic demand for more land, satisfied 
in part by land redistributions after the two world wars. The 
antithesis between the two types of change is not, of course, com- 
plete, for in Eastern Europe there have also been evolutionary 
changes through land purchase by peasants from large estates. 
Moreover, the present political division artificially heightens the 
contrast, since in western Czechoslovakia, western Hungary, and 
what was formerly western Poland the agrarian structure resembled 
that of Western Europe, rather than that of Eastern Europe. But, 
broadly speaking, the contrast between increase and decrease of 
manpower in agriculture is a fundamental one, both in relation to 
the long-period development and to the processes of change that 
are now taking place. 

In recent years the two tendencies, evolutionary and revolu- 
tionary, have worked more strongly. The contrasts in levels of 
productivity and living standards between Eastern and Western 


“ 


1“ Western Europe” in this article, except where otherwise noted, 
excludes the United Kingdom and “ Southern Europe ”, i.e. Spain, Portugal, 
Italy. “ Eastern Europe” excludes the Soviet Union, but includes Yugo- 
slavia. 
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Europe remain ; they are, indeed, in all probability much greater 
than they were in the inter-war years. Western, as well as Eastern, 
European countries are now laboratories for the study of agrarian 
structures, and not, as some would have us believe, merely museums. 
The present position of peasant farming may be considered in the 
light of this new experience, and in relation to the changes that 
have taken place since the Second World War. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


In Western Europe the most important change, as compared 
with the inter-war period, is that farmers are better off as a result 
of higher prices and greater efficiency. Price supports keep agri- 
cultural prices well above the pre-war level and above the present 
world level, to varying degrees, in all countries ; chiefly for this 
reason production now stands at 25 per cent. above the pre-war 
level (for Western Europe in its political frontiers). Real incomes 
in agriculture have risen considerably. The income position in 
relation to other occupations is generally more favourable than it 
was in the 1930s, but is still not as favourable.! 

The second important change is the extent of power mechanisa- 
tion. Twenty years ago, it would have seemed incredible that 
Western European countries, with their land predominantly held 
in farms under 50 hectares in size, should use as many tractors in 
relation to their agricultural area as the United States, as most of 
them now do. In the inter-war years it was often assumed that 
power mechanisation was economic only on larger farms, and that 
the scale of farming in most Western European countries would be 
an obstacle to it. Today it is obvious that this assumption was 
mistaken. It is none the less surprising that Switzerland, for 
example, with nearly half its land in holdings under 10 hectares 
in size, should have 23 tractors to the 1,000 hectares of agricultural 
land. Denmark, Western Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
Norway have about the same proportion, while Belgium has rather 
fewer, and France lags behind with only 9 tractors to the 1,000 
hectares (1955 figures).? 

1In Norway and Finland, however, the economic position in relation 
to other occupations is as unfavourable as it was in 1938 (see Food and 
Agriculture Organisation : State of Food and Agriculture in 1955 (Rome, 
1956), p. 121). 

* See United Nations and Food and Agriculture Organisation : European 
Agriculture. A Statement of Problems (Geneva, 1954), table 11, p. 22; and 
United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs: Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1955 (Geneva, 1956), table 70, p. 139. A classification 


of tractors by horsepower would affect the comparison somewhat, parti- 
cularly as regards Switzerland, where many are small. 
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Chiefly as a result of mechanisation and increased use of ferti- 
lisers there has been considerable increase in efficiency, measured 
by labour and land productivity. The big improvements in labour 
productivity are confined to the countries where levels of produc- 
tivity were already high before the war. In Denmark output per 
male worker in agriculture in 1952 had increased by 50 per cent. 
over the pre-war level, in the Netherlands by 40 per cent. and in 
Western Germany and Switzerland by 25 per cent.; France in 
that year had made an improvement of 19 per cent. on the com- 
paratively low level of labour productivity in the inter-war years. 
The only country which has greatly improved its position, relatively 
to that of other countries, is Sweden. In 1950 production per 
man-hour was 65 per cent. above the rather low level of 1930-39, 
and so far as labour efficiency is concerned Sweden now ranks 
with Western Germany.* 

As a result of mechanisation and the expansion of employment 
in industry, the rural exodus has accelerated. Movement out of 
agriculture has been a continuous process throughout the present 
century in most Western European countries (though not in the 
countries of South-Western Europe). But the change has been 
gradual. Between 1900 and 1950 the number of male workers in 
agriculture in West Central Europe and Scandinavia declined by 
about 20 per cent.?, Between 1950 and 1955 in Western Germany, 
France and Scandinavia the decline in the numbers of male workers 
has been between 7 and 15 per cent.—very rapid rates by com- 
parison with those of the past. 

These changes in incomes, methods, manpower and efficiency 
have taken place without any major reform of the agrarian struc- 
ture. Only in Finland has there been a considerable redistribution 
of land as a result of government policy, and that on a voluntary 
basis. Some compulsory redistribution has taken place in Western 
Germany. These changes do not affect the distribution of farm 
sizes to any great extent. 

In all Western European countries the main constituents of 
the agrarian structure are the medium-sized farms, i.e. those 
between 10 and 50 hectares in size. These farms now take up the 
greater part of the agricultural land area in Western Germany, 


1 For comparative levels of land and labour productivity in European 
countries see European Agriculture, op. cit., chart 1, p. 8. 


*In West Central Europe (the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Switzerland, France, the Saar, and Western Germany) male workers in 
agriculture declined from 10.1 million in 1900 to 7.7 million in 1950. In the 
Scandinavian countries, they increased from 1.8 million in 1900 to 2.2 
million in 1930, but declined to 1.8 million again in 1950. See Folke Dovrinc: 
Land and Labor in Europe, 1900-1950. A Comparative Survey of Recent 
Agrarian History (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1956). 
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Denmark, Sweden, Finland, the Netherlands, Ireland, Austria and 
France. Large farms over 50 hectares in size take up a varying 
proportion of the land in holdings, but nowhere exceed one-quarter 
of the agricultural land area. Small farms in the size groups 2 (or 3) 
to 10 hectares, at the most recent census dates, took up 15 per cent. 
in Denmark, 16 in France, 28 in Western Germany, 30 in Sweden 
(arable area), 33 in Belgium, 40 in Switzerland and Finland, and 
50 in Norway. A small proportion of the land is in holdings under 
2 or 3 hectares; these as a rule are not farms but subsidiary 
holdings, and need not be considered here. 

Over the past half century this structure has been extremely 
stable. By reason of variations in size group classifications used 
in different countries, and at different periods in some countries, 
it has hitherto been impossible to determine whether concentration 
in larger farms was taking place as a long-term trend. But a new 
method of analysis, recently applied, allows comparison between 
different countries over long periods ; it shows that during the last 
fifty years in Western Europe (but not in Southern Europe) there 
has been a general centripetal movement into the medium size 
groups, while the proportions of land taken by large and small 
farms have declined.? Measured by numbers employed, all farms 
have grown smaller. 

The long-term trend, recently accelerated, is towards more 
family farming, because the decline in manpower chiefly affects 
farm labourers and thus increases the proportion of family labour 
to hired labour. The latter now represents only a small proportion 
of the total farm population in all Western European countries, 
and the majority of farms are now worked by the family. This is 
in fact the most important evolutionary change in the structure, 
socially and economically representing a great advance. The social 
structure is more equal, and family labour is more efficient because 
it is aided by machinery. 

A further evolutionary change is that farm sizes are no longer 
so well adjusted to social and economic conditions as they were 
in the inter-war years: a proportion of the smaller farms, which 


1 For recent figures of distribution of holdings by size see United Nations : 
Progress in Land Reform (New York, 1954), tables 5 to 11, pp. 8-11, and 
European Agriculture, op. cit., chart 3, p. 16. For France the 1948 figures 
are from VON VERSCHUER: “ Die soziale Lage der bauerlichen Familien- 
betriebe in Frankreich”, in Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft (Hamburg), 
Heft 1, 1956. 

* Folke Dovrina, op. cit. Mediterranean France is an exception to the 
general trend, since there the large farms have been maintained ; small 
farms have increased their share of total farm area, while the middle-sized 
farms have declined. Eastern England is also an exception, for there the 
trend has recently shifted as a result of mechanisation in this predominantly 
arable region. Sweden also shows a recent shift towards larger farms. 
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account for a third or more of the agricultural area, are becoming 
uneconomic. They tend to retain more labour per hectare than 
the larger farms, since they rely entirely on family labour, and so 
cannot substitute machinery for labour without ceasing to exist as 
independent farms. The larger farms can substitute machinery 
for hired labour and become family farms on the same area and 
with higher incomes per head. Small farms can use tractors, and 
many do (as shown by the Swiss study cited below), but they tend 
to over-invest in them and so cannot share in the upward move- 
ment of farm incomes. 

Investigations carried out in Germany, Sweden and Switzerland 
show that some proportion of the smaller family farms can no 
longer provide the family with an income that is sufficient by 
present-day standards.! Smaller family farms are generally under- 
stood to be the holdings between 2 and 10 hectares. Farm units 
in this size group are heterogeneous ; some are holdings providing 
only a subsidiary source of income, and some are specialised in 
fruit or vegetables, in which income per hectare may be high. 
The problem of the uneconomic or “incomplete” farm (to use 
Swedish terminology) concerns only holdings of less than 10 hec- 
tares in mixed farming that provide the family’s main source of 
livelihood. Incomes per head on these farms are generally lower 
than on farms above 10 hectares. According to figures published 
by the Economic Commission for Europe output per unit of labour 
in Sweden, Norway and Western Germany (Schleswig-Holstein) is 25 
to 30 per cent. higher on the larger farms ; the Swedish figures also 
show that the difference in 1951-52 was greater than in 1945-46.* 
In Switzerland, where the problem is not a new one, an analysis 
of farm accountancy figures by size groups shows even greater con- 
trasts. In 1953 earnings per man-day on all farms covered by 
the analysis averaged 15 Swiss francs. Farms in the 10 to 15 
hectares size group earned this average, while earnings were 20 per 
cent. lower on farms between 5 and 10 hectares and 40 per cent. 
lower on farms between 3 and 5 hectares. In these size groups 
average annual income per head is too low to provide a minimum 
living standard, and in most cases the income is supplemented by 
off-farm earnings.* Similar results are shown in German surveys 


1Cf. Gustav YTTERBORN: “ Land Tenure Issues in the Scandinavian 
Countries ”, a paper presented to the Conference on World Land Tenure 
Problems, Wisconsin, 1951, quoted in Progress in Land Reform, op. cit., 
p. 190. 


* Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, op. cit., table 71, p. 140. 


3 J. Petricevic : Wirtschafiliche Probleme der Kleinbauernbetriebe in der 
Schweiz, Mitteilungen des Schweizerischen Bauernsekretariates, No. 159 
(Brugg, 1956). 


3 
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of the position of small farms in predominantly peasant villages, 
and in North Rhine-Westphalia.! 

These results indicate that the minimum size for a family farm 
is rising. What area is considered to constitute the minimum 
depends on what standard of living is considered adequate.? Such 
changes in minimum sizes must always occur when methods of 
farming are changing and standards rising. The existence of a 
lower level of productivity on smaller farms does not in itself 
constitute a serious problem, provided the smaller farms are 
regrouped into larger units as they are given up. The long-term 
decline in the numbers of small farms, to which reference has 
already been made, has been a slow process ; whether acceleration 
has occurred in recent years is not known, but such evidence as 
there is suggests that small farms are falling vacant rather more 
rapidly ; certainly this is the case in Germany and Sweden. For 
France and Switzerland the evidence is insufficient.* 

Various remedies are recommended by those who have inves- 
tigated the position of small farms. These include more state 
assistance in the form of special subsidies for small farms ; co- 
operative farming; regional industrialisation, to aid depressed 
farming areas ; and state assistance to combine small units. These 
policies may be useful to varying degrees in different local condi- 
tions. To believe that this general structural problem requires 
any revolutionary reorganisation of the agrarian structure, or is 
susceptible of being remedied by any single solution, such as 


1“ Lebensverhaltnisse in kleinbauerlichen Dérfern”, in Berichte iiber 
Landwirtschaft, No. 158, 1953; and H. B6KER and R. ScHdtrier: “ Die wirt- 
schaftliche Lage landwirtschaftlicher Kleinbetriebe in den Héhengebieten 
Nordrhein-Westfalens ”, ibid., Heft 1, 1956. The latter shows that in this 
industrialised region the farms whose existence is threatened are those in 
which lack of integration between industrial employment and farm work 
results in over-work for the farmer and his wife ; many are giving up their 
holdings for this reason. 

*The German survey of peasant villages cited above, for example, 
considers that 7.5 hectares on good land may be sufficient as a minimum, 
while on poor land 10 hectares is necessary; these standards are presumably 
those locally considered adequate. A recent report (von BaBo: “ Verbes- 
serungen der Agrarstruktur ”, in Berichte tiber Landwirtschaft, Heft 3, 1956) 
calculates the minimum area for a family farm by the area needed to give 
two full-time workers an income per head equal to that which they could 
obtain in “comparable occupations”; on this standard, the minimum 
ranges between 15 and 18 hectares. 

*In France, where the rate of decline of small farms in the inter-war 
years was low, it is now considered that about 500,000 farms, or one-fifth 
of the number of holdings registered in 1948, will vanish in the course of the 
next ten or twenty years (see VON VERSCHUER, op. cit). Inter-war data for 
Switzerland are discussed by K. Rupotr: “ Die Kleinbauernbetriebe in 
der Schweiz, eine kritische Wiirdigung ihrer Zukunftsaussichten ”, in Land- 
wirtschaftliches Jahrbuch dey Schweiz (Berne), Heft 4, 1956. PrtTRICEVIC 
(op. cit.) considers that there has been a decline in small farms in recent 
years, indicated by the decline in the number of cattle-owners. 
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compulsory combination of units, represents a misunderstanding 
of its causes. The problem emerges because standards of living 
are rising, and because family farming in general is becoming more 
efficient ; it is a symptom of economic progress and not of retro- 
gression ; and policy can therefore aim at aiding evolutionary 
change. 

The Swedish policy of state assistance to aid small farms to 
combine into larger units, as the smaller farms fall vacant, is an 
interesting example of this approach. It forms part of a much 
wider programme for increasing productivity in agriculture evolved 
by a commission of inquiry set up in 1942, when the conditions of 
the agricultural depression of the thirties were still in view. The 
object of policy was to raise the rural standard of living to a level 
equal to that of “ comparable occupations ”. As a corollary, state 
aid to farmers was made conditional on “ rationalisation ”, i.e. 
improvement in farming methods and management. One of the 
most successful policies was the encouragement of mechanisation, 
through grants to machine stations—which may be associations 
of farmers, private farmers, or business enterprises—financial 
support being conditional on their undertaking to provide machine 
service to small and medium-sized farmers. Since 1945 mechan- 
isation has advanced very rapidly and has been the chief cause of 
the extremely rapid increase in labour productivity emphasised 
above. 

For the small farm under 10 hectares the aim is to assist the 
combination of units falling vacant with other small farms. All 
transfers of land have been made subject to official approval so 
that they may aid “ rationalisation ”, and the State has the right 
of prior purchase of farms that fall vacant, which it may use to 
combine the vacant lot with neighbouring farms. So far, only 
small areas have been combined in this way. In these cases the 
State takes the opportunity to reorganise the field lay-out of the 
entire peasant village, consolidating fragmented holdings and 
building roads and drains, in addition to the regrouping of the 
farms receiving land from the vacant farm. No attempt is made 
to hasten the decline of the units under 10 hectares ; on the contrary 
the small farmer receives subsidies in the form of special milk 
prices in order to help him to improve his position and acquire 
more stock until he can get more land. The process of combination 
is expected to extend over thirty years, in which time it is intended 
to combine all farms under 10 hectares, bringing them into the 
10 to 20 hectares size group.’ 


1 For a full account of the policy see Theodor BERGMANN : Wandlungen 
der landwirtschaftlichen Betriebsstruktur in Schweden (Hohenheim, 1955). 
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The success of the Swedish policy in increasing the productivity 
of labour in agriculture suggests that the positive approach to the 
problem of the lower level of productivity on the small farm is to 
aim at raising it, within the framework of a policy for raising the 
productivity of family farms in general, without attempting to 
force regrouping and, when regrouping is undertaken, to use the 
opportunity to improve the field lay-out of the village. The quicker 
the general rise in farm efficiency, the quicker incomes will rise, 
and the quicker the adjustment is likely to be, since farms falling 
vacant will be more profitably sold if other small farms are able 
to buy at good prices. Since the policy was inaugurated the number 
of farms between 2 and 5 hectares has declined by 11 per cent. and 
those between 5 and 10 hectares by 5 per cent. These are not rapid 
rates, but they are much more rapid than the rate of decline in the 
inter-war years in Sweden or in other Western European countries. 

Though the emergence of the problem of uneconomic farms does 
create the need for new approaches, the present tendency to empha- 
sise small farm area as the main cause of low labour productivity 
in agriculture tends to obscure the effects of other factors that 
make for low productivity in family farming. In France, for 
example, the movement out of agriculture has been rapid over the 
last half century ; farm sizes are generally larger than in Denmark, 
and the proportion of land held in the 2 to 10 hectares size group 
is the same ; yet the level of land and labour productivity in agri- 
culture is only half that of Denmark, which suggests that the scale 
of farming is not an explanation of the lower level of productivity. 
Fragmentation, poor education and lack of co-operative organisa- 
tion are all important influences on the general level of efficiency. 
A recent German survey throws interesting light on the relation 
between farm incomes and educational levels, showing that farmers 
with technical education earn 30 to 40 per cent. higher incomes 
than the uneducated. Such differences are familiar in all agri- 
cultural communities ; even in the most advanced the differences 
in income between the good farmer and the bad, on the same type 
of land and in similar conditions, are of this order. They suggest 
how much can be achieved by the means which, together with co- 
operation, have put Denmark’s peasants first among European 
farmers over the last half century. 

Where several factors combine to keep labour productivity 
low—poor land, small farm sizes, lack of education and remote 
situation—then a special policy is certainly needed, because 


1 Hermann PRIEBE: Bduerliche Familienbetriebe in Nordrhein-Westfalen 
(Bonn, 1956). In one district of the region surveyed the highest level of 
output per unit of labour was reached on an 8-hectare holding, whose owner 
had technical training and exceptional capacity. 
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poverty perpetuates itself. Such pockets of underdevelopment 
can exist even in countries where the general rate of increase 
in output per head in agriculture is exceedingly high, as for example 
the marginal farm districts in the United Kingdom.! In Switzerland 
the mountain cantons constitute a similar depressed area, to 
which policies of regional industrialisation and relief have been 
applied. The German official report on the improvement of the 
agrarian structure argues the need for a special policy for such 
regions, distinguishing between the position of the non-economic 
farm in regions where adjustment will be easy through good 
opportunities of industrial employment, and in regions where 
it will be difficult because lack of choice forces small farmers to 
cling to their holdings. In such districts the report recommends 
either regional industrialisation policies or—a bold suggestion— 
the division of state forests among peasant farmers, under co- 
operative management.” 

Perhaps the most significant change, as compared with the 
inter-war years, is that Western European governments are 
beginning to introduce a more realistic social policy for agriculture, 
recognising the need for increasing the efficiency of family farming 
and giving special aid to the weakest sections of the farming 
community. If the present trends continue governments will 
need to think still more about strengthening the family farm 
structure by investing in education, improving village lay-outs, 
and aiding co-operation for machine use—a trend now observable 
in several countries, particularly in France and the Netherlands. 
Seen in the perspective of the general rise in land and labour 
productivity of recent years the problem of the smaller farms 
is not a grave “ defect of the agrarian structure”. In comparison 
with Southern and Eastern Europe, indeed, it appears somewhat 
parochial to regard it as constituting a problem at all. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE 


In Southern Europe no general evolutionary changes resembling 
those occurring in Western Europe can be discerned. Numbers 


1“ Marginal farms” are those on which the net income per head is 
insufficient to provide an income equal to that of an agricultural labourer 
together with interest on invested capital. These farms in the past ten years 
have received considerable financial aid, but there has been no improvement 
in farming methods. See O. T. W. Price : “ What Constitutes a Successful 
Marginal Farm Policy ?”, in Farm Economist (Oxford), Vol. VII, No. 5, 
1952. “ All that marginal farm programmes seem to have succeeded in 
achieving in Welsh cattle and sheep farming over recent years is the provid- 
ing of their operators with a standard of living about equal to that of farm 
workers.” This is not a solution, since only a combination of the farms into 
larger units would put them on a sound footing. 

*See von BasBo: Verbesserung dey Agvarstruktur, op. cit. 
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in agriculture continue to increase in Spain and Portugal, as they 
have done over the past fifty years, and though in Italy there 
has been a decline in agricultural population since 1930, it is 
probably concentrated chiefly in the northern industrialised regions. 
In Spain and Portugal the agrarian structure appears to be rigid, 
the latifundia maintaining their position while small farms, chiefly 
in intensive cultivation, presumably continue to multiply ; medium- 
sized peasant farms are unimportant. There has been no agrarian 
reform, with the exception of a little land settlement in Spain. 
Agricultural production remains below the pre-war level, and the 
standard of living of the peasants has fallen.* 

In Italy there has probably been a considerable increase in 
peasant ownership in the northern regions, where peasants are 
believed to have bought fairly large areas—between 300,000 and 
500,000 hectares—in the period of inflation following the Second 
World War, as they did after the First. Large farms, though 
they benefit from the policy of protecting grain production and 
subsidising sugar beet, find that rising labour costs and chronic 
strikes cut into their profits. A more active policy to aid small 
farmers, the regulation of share-cropping contracts, the provision 
of security for tenants and the consolidation of fragmented holdings 
are the chief needs today. Fear of land reform has induced many 
landowners to sell land privately, on a fairly large scale : in Sicily 
alone 250,000 hectares are said to have been sold in this way. 
The need for strengthening peasant farming is therefore the more 
acute. 

The land reform measures enacted in Italy in 1950 and 1951 
relate only to certain regions. For the agrarian structure of the 
country in general they do not represent a revolutionary change, 
since the area subject to expropriation and redistribution in the 
regions affected by the reform amounts to only 700,000 hectares 
out of a total area in holdings of 21.5 million hectares in Italy 
as a whole. But in the regions to which they relate—the over- 
populated south and centre—the reform measures do affect the 
agrarian structure to an extent that can be described as revolu- 
tionary, though the process is slow, cautious and expensive. 
The land expropriated from large estates is mainly waste land 
or poor land extensively cultivated. To establish peasant farmers 
by cutting up big estates with much bad land and granting it 
in small units to the labourers is not practicable. The land must 
first be reclaimed and drained and usually also irrigated, before 
intensive farming is possible. Consequently the reform requires 


1 United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs : Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1953, including a Study of Economic Development in Southern 
Europe (Geneva, 1954), pp. 141 and 149 ; and Dovrina, op. cit., p. 108. 
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much deep investment. The new farmers, for the most part farm 
labourers from the destitute hill villages, must receive complete 
equipment for the farm and must even, in some cases, be taught 
how to milk. 

The method of group settlement succeeds well in combining 
the advantages of large-scale machine cultivation with intensive 
and specialised production. Farms are laid out in broad contiguous 
strips, with the vineyard and orchard adjacent to the house and 
the arable land laid out in large fields over which the tractors 
cultivate across the individual holdings. Recipients of land must 
be members of a co-operative society and must agree to the terms 
of a contract which obliges them to follow a compulsory rotation 
and to cultivate as prescribed by the management. Large machinery 
remains the property of boards of administration, though it may 
in time be taken over by the co-operatives ; inevitably manage- 
ment is still bureaucratic, rather than co-operative. Technically, 
the results are good: crop yields are doubled, and livestock pro- 
duction increases. 

The settlers who have received provisional title to land certainly 
have a much higher standard of living and economic security, 
even if they have not as yet become independent farmers. Holdings 
are generally too small for independence ; the total area assigned 
by the end of 1955 (526,282 hectares) was distributed among 
99,379 families, of whom 58,678 received farms averaging 6 to 8 
hectares, and 40,701 a “ quota”, i.e. a 2 or 3 hectare holding of 
citrus or vineyard. So long as the central management remains 
efficient, the settlements will prosper. The method is, of course, 
expensive, since the cost of reclamation is high, and all capital 
must be provided. Criticism tends to focus on the large amount 
which the reform has cost to date—a million lire per hectare. 
But a century of neglect of land and people necessarily makes the 
creation of a new agrarian structure a costly undertaking. 

The new settlements are islands in the ocean of agrarian 
poverty: they do not give enough employment to relieve it on 
a sufficient scale. In 1954 there were still 400,000 unemployed 
in agriculture in Italy as a whole, mainly in the south. Under- 
employment is still prevalent ; in the south, in 1954, the average 
number of days worked in agriculture was only 153. The general 
development programme for the south creates employment in road 
building, private land reclamation and electrification. Not enough 
has been done in the direction of industrialisation, and the problem 
of the great surlpus of labour remains. 


1 Associazione per lo Sviluppo del Mezzogiorno: Notizie sull’Economia 
del Mezzogiorno (Rome, 1956). 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


In Eastern Europe, by contrast, there would appear to have 
been no improvement in the efficiency of agricultural production 
as a result of the recent drastic structural reforms, but the policy 
of industrialisation has succeeded in absorbing much surplus labour 
into industrial employment. Unfortunately the absence of agri- 
cultural statistics makes it impossible to study the effect of these 
changes on the peasants in quantitative terms; it is possible to 
assess the impact only in broad outline, distinguishing between 
what can be reasonably surmised and what is uncertain. 

There can be no doubt that a fairly large proportion of the 
agricultural population has been absorbed into industrial employ- 
ment. To reduce the pressure of population on the land was a 
necessary precondition for improvement in the position of peasant 
farming. So long as rural overpopulation and seasonal unemploy- 
ment existed on a large scale, neither land reform nor co-operative 
farming could do much to improve the agrarian structure. The 
need was not, as in Western Europe, to aid an already operating 
evolutionary process of adjustment to larger family farm units, 
but to lift the whole structure out of stagnation by absorbing 
surplus labour into employment outside agriculture. 

The proportion of the total population in agriculture must 
certainly have been considerably reduced by the great increase 
in non-agricultural employment in recent years. Whether there 
has also been an absolute decline in the agricultural population is 
uncertain, since figures are not as a rule available. In Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary there has certainly been an absolute decrease 
in the agricultural population ; reports of a shortage of agricultural 
labour suggest that the decline may have been large. In the 
Balkan countries, with their high rates of natural increase, it 
seems probable that the agricultural population still continues to 
increase, though its relative importance must be declining. (In 
Yugoslavia, where demographic conditions resemble those of the 
other Balkan countries, except in so far as war losses were far 
greater, active population in agriculture in 1953 was slightly larger 
than in 1931 on a slightly larger total area—5,179,000, as against 
5,083,000—while the numbers employed in industry increased by 
600,000 or 60 per cent. over the same period.) 

In Poland it is officially claimed that there is no longer a 
surplus of labour on the land, a claim which the changes in 
territory and population and the rapid increase in industrial 
employment would seem to substantiate. In the first years of 
planning, up to 1950, agricultural population certainly decreased ; 
but the rate of increase of industrial employment is slowing 
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down, and it is probable that agricultural population is now 
increasing again. 

The growth of industrial employment not only absorbs agri- 
cultural workers permanently into urban occupations; it also 
offers increased earnings to peasant families, and gives rise to a 
to-and-fro movement between industrial employment and seasonal 
work on the farm holding. In Slovakia, a region with much surplus 
labour and poor peasants, the policy of industrial decentralisation 
is reported to have drawn all male workers off the farms, except 
in the harvest season. In Poland this to-and-fro movement is 
strong in all country districts adjacent to industrial centres as 
a result of the shortage of new urban housing and of food. Mem- 
bers of farm families commute daily or weekly over long distances ; 
factories even fetch labour by lorry from the villages. 

In Yugoslavia the to-and-fro movement is very evident. A 
sample survey covering all regions of the Republic in 1953 showed 
that on private farms only 61 per cent. of the total cash receipts 
was derived from work on the holding, while 39 per cent. was 
derived from off-farm activities.1 The tendency to seek work 
outside agriculture is seen on all holdings, but is rather more marked 
on the smallest farms under 3 hectares in size. There are now 
about a million “ peasant industrial workers ” who go to the towns 
for short-term work, and return to their holdings for sowing and 
harvest. Thus, although the seasonal labour surplus is absorbed, 
there is no improvement in farming, for the holdings of these 
workers are less well cultivated than others; factories cannot 
count on steady employment or build up a skilled labour force.* 
But the peasant standard of living is certainly higher as a result. 
The tendency to cling to the farm holding, even if it is small and 
unproductive, has doubtless been accentuated by the frequent 
changes in agrarian policy in recent years. The to-and-fro move- 
ment, Professor Bi¢anié considers %, is likely to be prolonged by 
the bad housing conditions in towns, and decentralisation of indus- 
tries into rural districts. 

Except in so far as off-farm earnings must have brought 
improvement, no generalisation about rural standards of living 
in Eastern Europe as a whole is possible. As to real incomes 


1 Rudolf Biéanié : Data taken from a paper on national income distri- 
bution in Yugoslavia, read by Rudolf Bi¢ani¢ to the International Associa- 
tion for Research in Income and Wealth, Hindsgavel, 1955. 

® Idem : “ Dohodak Seljackih Gospodarstava u FNRJ i NRH u razodoblju 
od 1953-55, in Ekonomski Pregled (Zagreb), Aug.-Sep. 1956. 

%Idem: “ Occupational Heterogeneity of Peasant Families in the 
Period of Accelerated Industrialisation”’, in Transactions of the Third 
World Congress of Sociology (London, International Sociological Association, 
1956), Vol. IV. 
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from agriculture, the absence of statistics precludes comparison 
with pre-war levels. Up to 1948 or 1949 there was a rise in real 
incomes per head for those sections of the farm population which 
benefited from the land reforms. These reforms expropriated all 
large private land holdings and, although not all the land expropri- 
ated was distributed, fairly large areas came into peasant owner- 
ship. The scope of redistribution varied according to the proportion 
of land formerly held in large estates; in Hungary the change 
was considerable, in Bulgaria, negligible. In Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia very large areas of former German land became available 
for redistribution, but a large proportion of this land was retained 
as state property, either in permanent state farms or for later 
use as a base for collectivisation. Published figures on the results 
of the reforms do not reveal the extent to which expropriated 
or evacuated land was held back from redistribution, so that 
the extent to which peasant landownership increased its importance 
cannot be known. 

However, the reforms benefited the poorest sections of the 
farm population, previously half employed and underfed. The 
general policy was to increase the smallest holdings by distributing 
land in small lots to as large a number of claimants as possible, 
giving priority to farm labourers and the smallholders with less 
than 2 hectares. The inevitable result was that a greater part 
of total agricultural production was consumed on farms instead 
of going to the towns or the export market. 

In the years immediately after the Second World War real 
incomes in agriculture certainly rose relatively to incomes in 
other occupations as a result of the shortage of food. Price controls 
and produce delivery systems were generally ineffective. Since 
1949 price controls have been tightened, and compulsory deliveries 
(up to 75 per cent. of the farm output) have been enforced. 
The general policy for agriculture has been the reverse of that 
followed in Western European countries, since it aims at preventing 
investment in peasant farms. Low official prices, high delivery 
quotas, and high taxation, have checked investment and so, too, 
have changes in currency, which wiped out peasant savings accumu- 
lated in the years of high prices. The fear of collectivisation 
reinforces these other deterrents, in particular preventing the 
purchase of livestock. The peasants’ earnings from activities 
outside agriculture are invested not in the farm, but in building 
new dwelling houses. 

No effort has been made to develop more intensive types of 
agriculture, except in so far as sugar beet production has been 
encouraged. The peasant economy is much weaker, in spite of the 
reforms, than it was in the inter-war years, because it is starved 
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of capital, and because farms are smaller. After the reforms 
the greater part of the agricultural land in all Eastern European 
countries except Czechoslovakia was held in farms under 10 hec- 
tares in size. The numbers of hired labourers on peasant farms 
must now be very small, and family farming must now be the 
predominant element in the structure, as in Western Europe; but 
it has not achieved greater efficiency, nor is there a trend towards 
larger peasant farms. What has happened to the larger peasant 
holdings between 20 and 50 hectares, which formerly employed 
hired labour, cannot be ascertained. Peasant farms are probably 
still growing smaller. In Poland it appears that the downward 
trend in farm sizes, the great weakness of peasant farming in the 
inter-war years, is still continuing. This may be due to the 
decline in numbers of the larger peasant farms, where the tendency 
to subdivide may be accentuated by the desire to avoid heavy 
taxation under the “ kulak ” classification. 

Since 1949 collectivisation has been the aim of agricultural 
policy, with the complete abolition of peasant farming as its ulti- 
mate goal. In order to avoid the results which followed direct 
expropriation of peasant farmers by forcible collectivisation in 
the U.S.S.R., co-operative farming was chosen as the form of 
organisation, and laws were passed providing for the constitution 
of co-operative farms in four types, graded according to the method 
of income distribution among the members.? According to the 
laws membership was voluntary in all but the fourth type. 

These forms of organisation have attracted interest in other 
countries. Co-operative cultivation appears to be a method by 
which peasant farmers can use large machinery jointly, without 
surrendering their independence and the incentive of individual 
ownership. In Western European countries, as already mentioned, 


1 Between 1950 and 1954 the number of farms between 0.5 and 5 hectares 
increased from 1,613,400 to 1,703,200 and their share in the total number 
of private holdings increased from 54 per cent. to 59 per cent., the total 
number declining from 2,968,800 to 2,874,000. The proportion of the total 
privately owned agricultural area held in these size groups increased from 
25 per cent. to 29 per cent. No absolute figures of area are given. (Rocznik 
Statystyceny, 1956, pp. 150-151.) 

?In all four land is pooled for joint cultivation, but individual plots are 
retained ; livestock is also pooled, though some animals may be kept by 
members as their private property. “ Lower” types allow a proportion of 
the income to be distributed as rent, according to the area of land contributed, 
although the greater part of the farm income must be distributed as earnings 
of labour, calculated according to the “labour day principle”. In the 
fourth or “ highest ” type no rent is payable, and all income is distributed 
as earnings ; it is a full collective and, once it is formed, land cannot be 
withdrawn by the members, as in theory it could be from the other types 
of co-operative. The distinctions between the four types vary in minor 
details in the different countries, but the general principle of differentiation 
between lower and higher is everywhere the same. 
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co-operative use of machinery is proving useful, while in Italy the 
large-scale compulsory co-operative settlement is part of the 
mechanism of land redistribution. Asian countries, as Dr. Schiller 
has recently emphasised?, have reason to be interested in the 
Eastern European model, because their problems of uneconomic 
units and surplus population resemble those of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. 

In Eastern Europe there have been spontaneous co-operative 
forms of farm organisation, as for instance in Bulgaria in the inter- 
war years. In Poland the peasants who were resettled after the 
Second World War in the Western Territories on former German 
large estates evolved of necessity a co-operative type of farming 
which might well have become a general model.? Machine cultiva- 
tion, organised as an aid to better farming, and not as an end in 
itself, could have been useful by enabling farmers to reduce their 
working livestock and to keep more livestock for meat and milk. 
The combination of the scattered strip holdings into larger fields 
could have raised yields. Had the aim been to intensify agricultural 
production by linking livestock more closely with grain produc- 
tion, co-operatives could have guided improvement by providing 
better breeding stock and disseminating knowledge of better 
feeding methods. 

But in the conditions in which co-operative farming was intro- 
duced in Eastern Europe it is impossible to distinguish between 
the merits of co-operative farming as a form of organisation or 
tenure, and the process of collectivisation. This process involves 
not merely the combination of farms for mechanisation but the 
whole policy for agriculture in general. To make the process work 
it was essential to depress peasant incomes and prevent investment 
on peasant farms. Lower prices for farm produce, higher delivery 
quotas and higher taxation for individual peasants were part of 
the strategy. All supplies of new equipment were directed to the 
co-operatives ; they also received more favourable prices and paid 
lower taxes. In spite of these advantages, the voluntary principle 
was not sufficient to attract membership among the peasants, and 
in practice, according to official statements, was disregarded. 

The rate of collectivisation has varied in the different countries, 
though the methods used have been everywhere the same. At 
present there is a dual agrarian structure composed of the socialised 


1 Otto ScHILLER: “ The Significance of the Soviet Agrarian System in 
Asian Countries”, in International Affairs (London), Vol. 32, No. 3, July 
1956. 

* Wincenty Sty§ (“ Zagadnienia mechanizacji rolnictwa ”, in Ekonomista 
(Warsaw), 1948, II), on the basis of this experience recommended a field 
lay-out for co-operative farms in the Western Territories resembling that 
now introduced under the Italian land reform. 
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sector, including state farms and co-operative farms, and the pri- 
vate sector, including individual peasant farmers, predominantly 
small. Only in Bulgaria, formerly an entirely peasant country of 
small farms, does the socialised sector now predominate. By 1956 
peasant farming had been almost completely collectivised, with 
75 per cent. of the cultivated land in co-operative farms. No 
statistics are available to show the results of this rapid conversion. 

In the other East European countries, peasant farming still 
takes up the greater part of the agricultural land area, and in 
some it has recently regained lost ground. In Czechoslovakia 
co-operative farms in 1955 comprised 1.6 million hectares, or 
33 per cent. of the total arable land area, and state farms half a 
million hectares ; the socialised sector thus took up 43 per cent. 
of the total arable land area. There was apparently some decline 
in the area in co-operatives between 1953 and 1956, but this may 
now have been offset by new expansion. In Hungary the socialised 
sector in 1955 included one-third of the arable land area, with 
1.3 million hectares in co-operatives and 700,000 hectares in state 
farms ; but between October 1956 and January 1957 there was a 
50 per cent. decline in the area and number of co-operative farms. 
In Poland the rate of formation of co-operatives was slower than 
in other Eastern European countries. By early 1956 the socialised 
sector comprised 23 per cent. of the agricultural land area, with 
2 million hectares, or 10 per cent. in co-operative farms, and 13 per 
cent. in state farms. Since the political events of October 1956 
three-quarters of the co-operatives have dissolved.’ New policies, 
designed to increase output on peasant farms, and even to encourage 
land purchase, are now being introduced. 

In Yugoslavia the peasants came back quickly into their own 
after co-operative farming had failed. From 1948 to 1952 produc- 
tion co-operatives were promoted with energy and lavish credits ; 
by 1952 they took up 25 per cent. of the arable land. Management 
was inefficient, and the credits were expended chiefly in building.* 
The bad harvest of 1952 forced an abandonment of price subsidies 
and credits, and so most co-operatives dissolved during that 
year, leaving only small areas in the possession of stranded rump 
co-operatives, the original landless nucleus, for whose benefit a 


1 Official figures are reproduced in Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, 
op. cit., table 93, p. 196; and United Nations, Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs: Economic Survey of Europe in 1956 (Geneva, 1957), 
table 23, p. 24. 


*Some co-operatives were, however, successful when the process was 
voluntary and the technical advance genuine, as for example the Jerko 
Ivan¢ié Co-operative in the Split peninsula, which has converted poor wheat 
land into a market garden by irrigation and has continued to expand since 
1946, supplying Split and other towns with vegetables. 
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new land reform was enacted in 1953 expropriating all land held 
in excess of 10 hectares. The area in production co-operatives is 
now small. Within a period of three years, about a million hectares 
switched in and out of public ownership. 

To assess the effect of the collectivisation policy on agricultural 
production in Eastern Europe as a whole is not possible, because 
production statistics on a basis comparable with pre-war figures 
have not been published by all countries. The Czechoslovak 
figures are incomplete, and since 1950 Bulgaria and Rumania 
have adopted the Soviet method of estimating production by 
biological yield, in which the margin of error is too great to allow 
comparison with barn yield figures.! For Yugoslavia, Poland and 
Hungary, however, official crop production figures have been 
published which appear to be comparable with pre-war statistics. 
These are shown in the following table. 


CROP PRODUCTION IN POLAND, HUNGARY AND YUGOSLAVIA 
1934-38 AND 1948-55 
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Sources. Poland ; 1948 and 1949 figures from Food and Agriculture Organisation ; other years from 
Rocsnik Statystyczny (1956). Hungary : pre-war and 1948 figures from Food and Agriculture Organisation ; 
other years from Economic Bulletin for Europe (Geneva, United Nations), Vol. 7, No. 2; and Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1955, op. cit., table 82, p. 174, corrected by Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 8, No. 3. 
Yugoslavia: Food and Agriculture Organisation. 


From these figures it appears that grain and potato production 
in Poland did not recover to the pre-war level till 1955, while 
in Yugoslavia it had not regained the pre-war level even in that 
year. That agricultural production did not recover to the pre-war 
level within three or four years, as the first post-war plans envisaged, 


 1See United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs: Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1951 (Geneva, 1952), pp. 222-224 ; and Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1955, op. cit., p. 174. 
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is not surprising: war damage, territorial changes and the lack 
of public funds for investment in agriculture put this target far 
out of reach. More significant, however, in relation to the effects 
of agricultural policy is the low level of grain production in the 
years between 1950 and 1954. The recovery in the years immediately 
following the war was not maintained. 

The low level of grain production in 1950-54 cannot of course 
be attributed entirely to the effects of agricultural policy. Bad 
harvests were an important factor in reducing output, particularly 
the droughts of 1950 and 1952 in the Danubian lands. But policy 
certainly played a part in keeping production low. In Yugoslavia, 
for instance, the very poor harvests of 1950 and 1952 were due 
not only to the droughts, but also to lack of incentives to cultivate : 
an area of about half a million hectares, some of it included in 
the production co-operatives, went out of cultivation during the 
years when collectivisation was most vigorously promoted. In the 
other Eastern European countries the recognition that the food 
crisis of 1953 was a result of the “ disincentives ” for the peasants 
led to a revision of policy in that year. Official prices of farm 
produce were then raised, taxes and delivery quotas for private 
peasants were reduced, and larger supplies of equipment and 
fertilisers were allocated to them, although co-operatives still 
continued to receive preferential treatment in all these respects. 
The Hungarian and Polish figures in the above table show that 
some improvement followed these changes. 

Another indication of the influence of policy on production 
in Hungary and Poland is the increase in production of sugar beet. 
Official policy encourages this crop by favourable prices. Doubt- 
less a similar policy for grain and potatoes would have shown 
similar results. 

The strong “ disincentives ” to peasant production which the 
process involved must necessarily have had adverse effects, which 
could only have been offset if power mechanisation in the co- 
operative farms could have achieved a very rapid improvement 
in land and labour productivity. Even if power mechanisation 
had been complete and well organised in the socialised sector, 
the increase in yields that it couid have achieved would not have 
been very great, for mechanisation is at best only an aid to better 
farming. Judging by official statements, mechanisation was far 
from complete, and co-operatives were often formed before sufficient 
machinery was available for them. The extent of mechanisation, 
measured by the numbers of tractors to the 1,000 hectares of 
agricultural land, is still very low by comparison with the peasant 
economies of Western Europe. Tractor work organised as a farm 
service will be needed in the future, even where the policy of 
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collectivisation has been abandoned. The more immediate problem 
is to get away from the one-sided emphasis on tractor cultivation, 
and to find means of improving livestock production, still far 
below the pre-war level. Here the problem of incentives in social- 
ised farming has proved insoluble. 

Thus it appears that co-operative farming, as practised in 
Eastern Europe, has not proved to be a way of raising the effic- 
iency of agricultural production, or the rural standard of living, 
because it has not in reality been co-operative. Land productivity 
is no higher : in the three countries for which figures are available, 
yields have not risen above the low level of the inter-war years. 
As to labour productivity, it seems unlikely that there can have 
been any improvement, though in the absence of occupational 
statistics for agriculture no conclusions can be drawn. 

Nor can it be argued that the movement of labour into industry 
necessarily involved a repressive policy for peasant agriculture, 
for surplus labour would certainly have left the land even if farm 
incomes had risen. Collectivisation was not necessitated by the 
expansion of industry, as is shown by the fact that collective 
farming has gone farthest in Bulgaria, little industrialised as yet, 
while in rapidly industrialising Poland it proceeded slowly. 
Forcing the pace of agricultural organisation has increased the 
cost of industrialisation, and delayed a rise in the urban living 
standard by many years. If the economic results are taken into 
account, they suggest that it is time to abandon the belief that 
giving the peasants a hard time will improve the efficiency of 
agricultural production. 

* 4 * 

To conclude, even though peasant interests can be served by 
revolution when the agrarian structure is highly unequal, evolu- 
tionary change is the best way of raising farm productivity. The 
Swedish example shows how much can be done by building up 
from what exists, without compulsion. Peasant farming does not 
necessarily mean small unmechanised units, incapable of advance ; 
it can and should mean prosperous family farming. One way 
of achieving that result may be through co-operative use of 
machinery. But the form is less important than the content : 
Eastern Europe, like Western Europe, needs to invest more in 
its peasant farmers. In the European experience there are many 
well proved ways of strengthening the family farm by strengthening 
the farm family, without destroying the invaluable asset which 
peasant ownership at its best represents. 





Recent Trends in the 
Yugoslav Co-operative Movement 


by 
M. VucéKovié 
Professor at the Faculty of Economics, Belgrade 


On 28 September 1955 a conference of Yugoslav economic leaders 
examined the state of the national economy and adopted a number of 
principles regarding the direction to be given to future development, 
one of which was worded as follows: “ An essential prerequisite for 
the future development of over-all agricultural production is the 
strengthening of agricultural co-operative societies, though a rise in 
agricultural production cannot be secured without unremitting effort 
by individual producers.” 1 The author of the following article studies, 
first and foremost, the present development of these agricultural co- 
operatives, which, under a decree dated 26 January 1954, carry on 
a number of other activities related to their primary purpose of agri- 
cultural production. He also reviews briefly the activities of other 
types of co-operative, the importance of which is relatively small in 
Yugoslavia. 


BEFORE attempting to describe the recent trends in the 

Yugoslav co-operative movement it will first be necessary 
to review very briefly the general circumstances out of which these 
trends have arisen. 

The beginning of the 1950s marked a turning point for Yugo- 
slav agriculture. In the first years after the war it had been entirely 
subject to the control of various government departments ; the 
authorities determined the distribution of the national income and 
the free operation of fundamental economic laws was suspended. 
At that time all the country’s efforts were wholly directed towards 


“‘1See Industry and Labour (Geneva, 1.L.0.), Vol. XV, No. 2, 15 Jan. 
1956, pp. 67-68. 

® Sluzbeni list Federativne Narodne Republike Jugoslavije, 26 Jan. 1954, 
No. 5. 


4 
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repairing the terrible destruction caused by the war and making 
up as soon as possible for the backwardness of centuries. The whole 
of Yugoslavia’s economic policy was concentrated on industrialisa- 
tion, and particularly on the creation of heavy industry, which had 
hardly existed hitherto ; this was bound to involve a sharp dispro- 
portion between the funds allotted to industry on the one hand 
and to the remaining sectors, particularly agriculture, on the other.! 

By 1950-51 the country’s chief economic objectives had been 
largely reached. This and a fortunate improvement of Yugo- 
slavia’s position, particularly at the international level, made it 
possible to relax government control of the economy and to intro- 
duce a “new economic system” aimed at democratising the 
economy, releasing it more and more from bureaucracy and state 
control, and ensuring freer operation of economic forces and a freer 
market. 

In order to show how the co-operatives developed as a result 
of the economic and social changes mentioned above, it will be 
advisable to give two further pieces of background information. 

First of all, during the preceding period government circles 
had shown very close interest in co-operative organisations, par- 
ticularly the various types of agricultural co-operative: it was 
believed that these had an important part to play in national 
reconstruction, and it was intended that they should contribute 
substantially to increasing agricultural output and the country’s 
productive forces, and establishing a new social structure.? Such 
an approach seems reasonable enough if it is realised that farming 
occupies 65 per cent. of the country’s total population and that 
agriculture comes second only to industry in the national economy. 

Secondly, the Yugoslav co-operative movement is unusually 
diversified. This circumstance, which is by no means an effect of 
chance, enables each group of peasants to choose the type of co- 
operative that suits it best and allows the agricultural economy 
to develop smoothly. 

It will, of course, be impossible to review, in this brief article, 
all the trends that have appeared in the Yugoslav co-operative 
movement during the past few years, or to describe all the forms 


1 During the first ten years following the war the amounts invested in 
agriculture never exceeded 10 per cent. of the total for the whole economy. 


* The new Constitution of the People’s Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
includes three provisions (articles 14, 15 and 17) on co-operative organisa- 
tions, on the basis of which three Co-operative Acts have been issued to 
date, as wel! as a legislative decree, to say nothing of a whole series of provi- 
sions, statutory and other, which directly or indirectly affect the co-operative 
movement. Very large credits are placed at the disposai of the co-operative 
organisations on highly advantageous terms (or free of any charge), and 
these organisations also continue to enjoy important fiscal and other 
privileges. 
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of co-operative organisation in this country. It will therefore be 
necessary to concentrate on what is most characteristic. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVES 


The so-called “general agricultural co-operative” is by far the 
commonest type of co-operative organisation in Yugoslavia. Accord- 
ing to the latest data there were 6,187 of these co-operatives, with 
an aggregate membership of 1,443,000 at the end of 1955. (The num- 
ber of other agricutural co-operatives did not exceed 950, with a 
membership of 132,219.) They are called “ general ” because they 
engage in various economic and other activities, including the pur- 
chase of industrial commodities, the production and sale of agri- 
cultural goods, the issue of loans to members, the establishment of 
savings funds, and the operation of hotels. 


Commercial Transactions 


The growth of these co-operatives’ commercial activity falls 
into several well-defined periods. Until 1950 expansion was moder- 
ate and relatively steady : in that year their turnover amounted to 
25,000 million dinars. Subsequently, after the introduction of the 
new economic system, big changes occurred at a rapid pace. Turn- 
over doubled in a single year, rising to the imposing figure of nearly 
100,000 million dinars by 1954. In 1952 the commercial transac- 
tions of the general co-operatives already amounted to 20 per cent. 
of all retail commercial operations throughout the country. A year 
later this percentage had risen to 24.8. 

However, this remarkable success should not conceal the other 
side of the picture. A study of the operations of these co-operatives 
shows, at almost every stage in the post-war years, a sharp dis- 
proportion between their commercial transactions and other 
economic activities : the commercial turnover amounts to some 
70 per cent. of the co-operatives’ total business. Worse still, a 
similar disequilibrium existed in the co-operatives’ commercial 
transactions themselves, for the value of the industrial products 
they were buying was three times higher than the value of the 
agricultural products they were marketing. 

In other words the general agricultural co-operative was largely 
content to act as a kind of rural consumers’ society, engaged 
mainly in the wholesale purchase and distribution of industrial 
products. This activity was clearly inconsistent with the role it 
had been created to play. 

The reasons for this situation are not hard to see. Some lie 
outside the co-operatives themselves, and stem from the economic 
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and social conditions of a period in which remnants of the old 
system of state control of the economy still subsisted. For example 
the state monopoly on the grain market had never completely 
disappeared (an entirely comprehensible situation, since the 
transition to a system of greater economic freedom could not be 
expected to become totally effective at one stroke or within a very 
short time). Other reasons were internal and resulted from the 
difficulties of various kinds that beset the co-operatives, particularly 
the shortage of specialised personnel. 

During the second half of 1956 the general co-operatives were 
largely able to remedy the disequilibrium mentioned above. 
In that year they were given exactly the same rights as state 
commercial organisations, even as regards the purchase of grain, 
and this development made it possible to abolish a number of state 
grain-purchasing centres, with the result that the agricultural 
co-operatives now buy almost all the farm produce of the country. 

This measure could not fail to have a satisfactory effect on the 
volume of the co-operatives’ turnover. According to the official 
data now available the value of agricultural produce purchased 
by the co-operatives amounted at the end of 1956 to 85,600 million 
dinars, or 64.8 per cent. of total transactions in agricultural produce 
throughout the country. 

It is noteworthy that the co-operatives have been able to cope 
with the problems raised by the very great expansion of their 
commercial activity; the scope of this achievement may be 
measured by the difficulties it has involved—both shortage of 
specialised personnel and need for storage and sales premises. 
To solve the personnel problem, the co-operatives have established 
a system of training courses. In some of the Republics, such as 
Croatia and Slovenia, special co-operative schools have given good 
results. The most highly skilled grades of staff have been trained 
at the university faculties of economics and agriculture or the 
agricultural colleges, where co-operative organisation is a com- 
pulsory subject of study. 


Financial Transactions 


The credits required by the general agricultural co-operatives 
for their trading activities are supplied by the National Bank and 
the Investment Bank, as well as by the co-operative savings banks, 
the recent establishment of which marks an important stage in 
the history of the co-operative movement (see below). 

For their part the co-operatives act as rural credit and savings 
banks. Since they controlled both the purchase of industrial 
goods and the sale of farm products, these co-operatives succeeded 
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within a very short time after the war in supplanting private 
dealers entirely in the villages, where they dominated the market. 
For this reason they very soon came to extend credit to farmers 
with whom they did business. In 1950 nearly 5 milliard dinars 
were advanced on short-term loan in this way ; by the following 
year this sum had almost doubled and in 1954 total short-term 
loans had risen to 14,304 million dinars.1 In this way the co-opera- 
tives put back into circulation considerable sums of money that 
were previously hoarded in the villages. 

Thanks to the introduction of the new economic system savings 
accounts have increased, as will be seen from table I; indeed they 
have increased so rapidly as to treble between 1952 and 1954. 
The position is the same as regards the other financial resources 
(shares and collective capital) available to the general co-operatives. 


TABLE I. VALUE OF SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, SHARES, AND COLLECTIVE 
CAPITAL OF GENERAL AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVES, 1950-54 


(Thousands of dinars) 
| 


Savings accounts Shares | Collective capital 








145,665 | 404,873 | 1,802,694 
162.825 423.241 | 3,139,800 
205678 | 649.937 | 8.969.156 
400.694 | 735,994 | 13,403,000 
617.303 805.674 | 23,273,000 











The increase in collective capital, which totalled almost eight 
times as much in 1954 as in 1951, is particularly striking. This is 
regarded as most encouraging not only for the progress of the 
co-operatives as modern undertakings but also for their economic 
independence. 

These remarkable results were not obtained without much 
difficulty. The problem of credit was particularly complex. 
Considerable changes had to be introduced in order to adapt the 
whole credit system to the needs of the economy under the new 
conditions. There had previously been no entirely reliable objective 
criteria on which to base the allocation of credits. Trading organisa- 


1 There are no longer any credit co-operatives in Yugoslavia, although 
these institutions were one of the chief elements in the co-operative move- 
ment before the war. Owing to the liquidation of the agrarian debt in 1936, 
and to the upheaval caused by the war, the credit co-operatives have entirely 
disappeared. This explains why the general agricultural co-operatives now 
perform an important role in the issue of credit and the constitution of 
Savings accounts. 
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tions, including co-operatives, often applied for larger amounts 
than they really needed, or obtained sums for one purpose and used 
them for another. For lack of adequate documentation the National 
Bank often had to ask the co-operatives for supplementary informa- 
tion, and this amounted to interference in the co-operatives’ 
affairs and infringement of their independence. To avoid all these 
drawbacks, and particularly in order to provide an objective 
economic criterion for the grant of credits, the “competition ” 
system was adopted. The Bank calls on each prospective borrower 
to send it a detailed application, including a statement of reasons 
and an indication of the interest rate it is prepared to pay. On the 
basis of these applications the Bank advances loans to the co- 
operatives that come out best in this competition, the chief criterion 
being the profitability of their operations. The new method 
provided a useful economic yardstick and eliminated the risk of 
abusive borrowing or, in other words, of waste; but it had dis- 
advantages, too, for credits were allotted rather slowly and there 
was too much centralisation. 

The desire to remedy these disadvantages led to the spontaneous 
formation of co-operative savings banks, which are being established 
all over the country and have already set up unions in all the 
federated Republics. The establishment of these banks is another 
milestone in the history of co-operation in Yugoslavia. They are 
secondary co-operative organisations, to which co-operative 
societies and co-operative undertakings as well as individual 
farmers and workers may belong. Each savings bank has an 
assembly, a committee of management and a supervisory board ; 
its financial resources are made up of members’ shares, other 
payments made by them, their current accounts, the bank’s own 
collective funds, and amounts obtained on loan. These institutions 
work together with the credit and savings sections of the general 
agricultural co-operatives and with the National Bank, which has 
branches in many towns and even in the capitals of districts. The 
agricultural co-operative banks thus constitute a useful addition 
to the credit structure; they also provide a means of giving 
economic guidance to members of co-operatives and encouraging 
them to save. The establishment of Such banks marks a new step 
forward in the process of democratising and decentralising the 
Yugoslav credit system. 


Agricultural Production 


The general agricultural co-operatives ought, of course, to 
devote most of their energies to agricultural production; yet 
until quite recently it was in this field that their activities were the 
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least satisfactory. At the end of the period of full-scale government 
planning, the proportion of agricultural production in the net 
income of the co-operatives was very low (only 3.5 per cent.). 

Between 1945 and 1950 co-operative farms did not obtain 
any very remarkable results although there were 1,149 of them 
at the end of 1950 with a membeiship of 63,400. Like agriculture 
as a whole they had come up against a good many difficulties : 
capital equipment, and particularly tractors, was in short supply ; 
there was a shortage of skilled workers, mainly mechanics, and 
the land was highly fragmented—a most serious obstacle to the 
rational use of modern equipment. 

As the new economic system was increasingly applied it was 
found that, side by side with changes affecting agriculture as a 
whole, co-operative farms were developing more rapidly. This 
was particularly the case after the passage in 1953 of an Act which 
limited the individual holdings of rural families to 10 hectares, 
the remainder devolving to a special pool at the disposal of the 
community and particularly of the co-operative sector. As a 
result of this Act the number of co-operative farms and the area 
in their possession increased, as may be seen from table II. 


TABLE II. NUMBER AND AREA OF CO-OPERATIVE FARMS, 1952-55 





| 
Number of farms | Area in hectares 





31,645 
131,716 
144,974 
148,772 











Two new factors which are characteristic of co-operative 
development in Yugoslavia have come into play in recent years, 
particularly in 1955 and 1956. First of all, the community is 
helping the general co-operatives—and through them their 
numerous members—in a number of ways, particularly by the 
grant of large credits on favourable terms for the acquisition of 
farm machinery, livestock, artificial fertilisers, selected seed, etc. 
Secondly, the peasants themselves are beginning to show a keen 
interest in their respective co-operative organisations and the will 
to work together with them. 

This tightening of the links between the co-operatives and 
their membership, this spontaneous collaboration, founded on the 
principle of complete but quite voluntary association and on the 
sure foundation of mutual interest, has spread very rapidly in 
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widely different branches of rural life—cultivation, stock-raising, 
use of pasturage and water, bee-keeping, and so forth. Often the 
co-operative uses its own machines for work in the fields cultivated 
on an individual basis by its members ; for this service it receives 
an appropriate fee. Some co-operatives even do jobs for peasants 
who are not members—usually at a slightly higher rate. 

The “guaranteed yield” system is another example of such 
collaboration. The co-operative and those of its members who 
desire to do so may pool their resources in some productive opera- 
tion, the co-operative guaranteeing the individuals concerned a 
certain average yield for one or more years ; any output exceeding 
the quantity specified in the agreement is distributed equally 
among the parties. The following is another interesting form of 
collaboration : the co-operative may undertake by agreement with 
its members to do certain work for them, using its machinery, and 
to reduce the normal charge (by 10 to 15 per cent., for instance) on 
condition that the members consolidate their holdings. In this 
way the co-operative leads its members towards the voluntary 
constitution of good-sized farms—a most important factor in 
agricultural development ; in this way, too, equipment can be used 
more rationally, work divided more efficiently, etc. 

A few examples of collaboration in stock-raising and water 
utilisation may also be mentioned. The co-operative buys pedigree 
stock—for example, cows—and hands them over to its members 
against payment of the original price, plus a small interest charge, 
by a specified date ; the members, for their part, undertake to sell 
all the milk produced by these cows, as well as their calves, to the 
co-operative at the market price. In mountain areas the co- 
operatives conclude pasturage agreements with some of their 
members, under which the latter undertake to sell specified quan- 
tities of milk to the co-operative at an agreed price. The co- 
operatives may also take charge of members’ irrigation and 
drainage, using its own equipment, in exchange for payment in 
some agreed form. 


Non-AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVES 


Non-agricultural co-operatives also appear in many different 
forms in Yugoslavia. Some of these are very old, having taken 
root in the country during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Others, quite new and original, have arisen out of the different 
economic and social conditions introduced since the liberation. 

Among them the following deserve mention: various craft 
co-operatives for supply, production, marketing and provision of 
services ; co-operatives for building, housing and reconstruction ; 
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savings and credit co-operatives; co-operatives for mineral 
prospecting ; students’ co-operatives; and even some school 
co-operatives in country districts as well as towns. It is clearly 
impossible to deal with all these forms here, and even the most 
significant can only be discussed briefly. 


Craft Co-operatives 


In the cities and towns co-operation mainly takes the form of 
craft co-operatives, which are particularly numerous and important. 
The two groups to be dealt with here are production co-operatives 
and supply and marketing co-operatives. 


Craftsmen’s Supply and Marketing Co-operatives. 


The number of the latter has steadily declined owing to amal- 
gamation of some of the smaller units (from 207 in 1954 to 198 in 
1955 and 179 in 1956), while their aggregate membership has 
increased (51,163, 54,057 and 57,497 for the same years), as have 
their financial resources (members’ shares and collectively owned 
capital). The aims of these co-operatives and their activities vary 
widely. Recent developments in this respect reveal a characteristic 
trend and deserve closer study. 

The main functions of the craftsmen’s supply and marketing 
co-operatives are to purchase all the supplies and equipment 
(including raw materials) which their members require, and to 
market members’ products. Besides these purely commercial 
operations, they perform the financial function of making loans to 
members. Moreover—and this has become particularly important 
in the recent period—they help their members as regards pro- 
duction : they have set up special services to deal with the public 
and have bought equipment for the use of their members which 
the latter could not have bought for themselves. 

Furthermore, they have recently begun to organise important 
and complex operations involving the collaboration of several 
crafts. For example, when a large block of flats, a factory or a 
large ship is to be built and the inside work requires a number of 
craftsmen, the co-operatives arrange and co-ordinate the work. 

Some of the trends observed among general agricultural co- 
operatives, which are guiding their members more and more 
towards productive operations, may thus be observed also in the 
case of craft co-operatives for supply and marketing. 


Craft Production Co-operatives. 


The craftsmen’s co-operatives for joint production are the 
most complete kind of production co-operative, the highest form 
of co-operation among members of the various crafts. They are 
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now going through a characteristic stage of development, due 
mainly to the transformation of Yugoslavia’s economic system 
but also to the rapid pace of industrialisation and the big changes 
in the structure of the population. 

The object of these co-operatives is joint manufacture of handi- 
craft products and subsequent marketing, or joint engagement in 
certain trades and the provision of related services. They are found 
in all the more important crafts : the commonest consist of tailors, 
bootmakers, joiners and hairdressers; next come building co- 
operatives, grouping bricklayers, painters, electricians, etc. ; there 
are also a few very interesting co-operatives grouping makers of 
Yugoslav traditional jewellery and filigree work, sculptors and 
wood engravers, lace makers, basket makers and carpet makers ; 
some of the carpet makers’ co-operatives are very old and produce 
goods of world renown.! 

Immediately after the war these co-operatives played a leading 
part in the development of crafts by helping to improve the quality 
and increase the quantity of output; this was an extremely precious 
contribution to many branches of industry. 

In more recent years the position of the craftsmen’s production 
co-operatives has changed in several important respects. With 
the spectacular progress of industry, many co-operatives in certain 
trades have already lost ground ; for instance, there has been a 
gradual decline in the membership of the bootmakers’, tailors’ and 
joiners’ co-operatives. On the other hand, the expansion of the 
building industry has led to a rapid growth of co-operative organi- 
sations in this important economic sector. 

These consist of groups of craftsmen and workmen in a par- 
ticular trade who have organised co-operative societies to undertake 
various jobs in common. This form of co-operation, advocated by 
Albert Thomas many years ago, has been reborn in the present- 
day social conditions of Yugoslavia and is spreading fast. 

The fall in the numbers and size of the craftsmen’s production 
co-operatives of the classical type may be regarded as perfectly 
natural in a country where all branches of industry are developing 
fast. However, this situation does not preclude the future growth 
of other types of craftsmen’s co-operative organisations, particularly 
building co-operatives and others connected with crafts that 
require some artistic skill. The direction in which the craftsmen’s 
co-operatives have been developing provides a clear proof of this. 


1 At the end of 1956, 905 of these craftsmen’s production co-operatives 
had an aggregate membership of 18,363. Between 1954 and 1956 the value 
of the shares owned by members of these co-operatives rose from 25,600 to 
35,800 million dinars, and the value of the collectively owned capital rose 
from 1,500 to 1,900 million. 
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Housing Co-operatives 


Before closing, mention should also be made of one type of 
craftsmen’s co-operative organisation that has grown with special 
vigour in recent years—the housing co-operative. 

In the immediate post-war period the initiative in housing 
construction lay, to a very large extent, with the public authorities, 
and there were very few housing co-operatives ; in 1954 there were 
still only 20 of them. From then onwards, however, they began 
to play an important part in tackling the serious problem of housing, 
which in Yugoslavia had been extremely acute not only because 
of the terrible war destruction but also because many rural workers 
flocked into the towns and centres of industry in search of employ- 
ment. It was then that the many advantages of housing co- 
operatives, which had been established in many industrial areas, 
cities and smaller towns, came to be appreciated. They soon 
proved their worth and showed that they could considerably 
reduce the cost of housing construction.* 

Nowadays the housing co-operatives usually undertake the 
construction, maintenance and repair of buildings intended for 
housing. Within this general framework there are, of course, many 
different forms of organisation. The best results have been obtained 
by complex housing co-operatives, such as that at Skoplje, which 
has the whole range of machinery used in the building industry 
and even its own draughtsmen’s office and can consequently handle 
every stage of a construction project from the planning onwards. 
Quite recent experience has shown that co-operatives of this kind 
are best qualified to construct housing accommodation at the 
lowest cost. 

At the present time shortage of financial resources is still one 
of the major difficulties facing the housing co-operatives—and they 
are not alone in this respect. To meet this difficulty a Housing 
Construction Contribution Act has been passed, under which funds 
for the issue of construction credits have been established at the 
local level ; they are available both to private individuals and to 
co-operative organisations, provided (in the latter case) that the 
co-operative undertakes to contribute at least 25 per cent. of the 
cost of the construction project from its own funds. Although a 
long step forward in this direction has already been taken and a 
system has been established enabling the resources of the com- 
munity and of the co-operatives to be used to the best possible ad- 
vantage, the shortage of funds belonging to the co-operatives 


1In several cities—Subotica, Sarajevo, Nish, Skoplje—a square metre 
of dwelling space under co-operative arrangements cost 11,000 to 12,000 
dinars. In the rest of the country the cost was 25,000 to 35,000 dinars. 
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themselves, already mentioned in the preceding pages, is still felt. 
Accordingly other solutions, such as the grant of subsidies for 
housing construction and the issue of larger credits, have been 
considered preferable and proposed. These solutions, if adopted, 
would lead to a reduction of the financial contribution required of 
the co-operatives. 


CONCLUSION 


Recent trends in the Yugoslav co-operative movement reflect 
above all its desire to act at the highest economic levels, to organise 
a superstructure for itself and to play an active part in production. 
This holds good both for the agricultural co-operatives and for 
many of the others. 

The rapid pace of industrialisation in a country like Yugoslavia, 
where the economy was underdeveloped only a short time ago, 
imposes a certain degree of stagnation on some classical types of 
co-operatives, but opens wide prospects for new co-operative 
forms, particularly in the vast field of the construction industry, 
without at the same time restricting the growth of co-operatives 
whose members have certain aptitudes or talents to contribute. 

In a country where living conditions are favourable and tech- 
nical and social progress is a living ideal, widespread constructive 
collaboration between the community and the co-operative organi- 
sations can easily be secured. Consequently, in the People’s Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia, co-operation is in no danger of being stifled 
by state control, for the State has itself taken the initiative in 
abandoning some of its former economic functions and entrusting 
them to the organisations of producers. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Development Planning in Taiwan’ 


The following article briefly summarises the history of Taiwan's econ- 
omic development up to the end of the Second World War and then exam- 
ines the efforts that have since been made by the Government of the Republic 
of China, both generally and under its first four-year plan, to increase the 
island’s production and raise the living standards of its inhabitants. It 
ends with a short statement of the dnd aims of the second four-year plan 
launched in 1957. 


Taiwan, more generally known as Formosa, was restored to Chinese 
administration at the close of the Second World War following a half- 
century of Japanese rule. It is a province with its own government and 
its capital is at the same time the seat of the Government of the Republic 
of China.? It comprises, apart from the island proper, 13 islands in the 
Taiwan group and 64 in the Penghu (or Pescadores) group, situated 
some 150 kilometres off the coast of Fukien Province on the mainland, 
with the China Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the east. Its 
total area is 35,961 square kilometres, or by way of comparison some 
3,500 square kilometres larger than that of the Netherlands.* 

At the close of the Second World War Taiwan, together with the 
other islands, had a population of some 5.8 million, consisting largely 


1A number of studies of development planning in various countries have already 
appeared in the International Labour Review: Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953 (India) ; 
Vol. LXIX, No. 3, Mar. 1954 (Pakistan) ; Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 1954 (India) ; Vol. LXX, 
No. 2, Aug. 1954 (Burma); Vol. LXXI, No. 2, Feb. 1955 (Philippines) ; Vol. LXXI, 
No. 5, May 1955 (Colombo Plan); Vol. LXXII, No. 5, Nov. 1955 (South-East Asia) ; 
Vol. LX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1956 (Ceylon) ; and Vol. LX XIV, No. 5, Nov. 1956 (India). 


® Taiwan became an integral part of China during the Yuan Dynasty (A.D. 1206-1368), 
when an administrative office was established to rule over both Taiwan and the Penghu 
Islands. In the seventeenth century large numbers of Chinese from the coastal provinces 
began to migrate and settle down there. Between 1602 and 1662 the islands were repeatedly 
invaded and occupied by the Dutch and the Spaniards, but eventually taken back by the 
Chinese. They were then, after the first Sino-Japanese War in 1895, ceded to Japan and 
were returned to the Republic of China in 1945 in accordance with the Cairo Declaration 
of 1943. 


* The main sources consulted for this article include, in addition to original sources 
in Chinese and various periodical publications : United Nations : Economic Survey of Asia 
and the Far East, 1953 (Bangkok, 1954) ; idem : Economic Survey . . . 1954 (Bangkok, 1955) ; 
and idem: Economic Survey ... 1955 (Bangkok, 1956); China Handbook 1954-55 and 
China Handbook 1955-56 (Taipeh, China Publishing Company) ; N. S. Ginsspurc: Econ- 
omic Resources and Development of Formosa (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953) ; 
Taiwan Provincial Government, Information Department : Taiwan. Ten Years of Progress 
(Taipeh, 1956) ; Economic Stabilisation Board: A Review of the Economic Situation of the 
Republic of China, July 1954-June 1955 (Taipeh, 1955); and Ministry of Economic Affairs: 
The Four-Year Economic Development Plan of Taiwan (Taipeh, 1955). 
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of islanders originating from Fukien, Kwangtang and other Chinese 
coastal provinces, and some 170,000 (January 1954 figure) aborigines 
of seven major tribes. The population rose rapidly, and in 1956 it 
reached about 10 million 4, due to the increasingly high rate of natural 
growth (the ratio between the birth and death rates was roughly 6.5 to 1 
in 1953), as well as the heavy influx of people from the mainland and 
elsewhere following the Government’s removal to Taiwan in 1949, 
However, as the island is largely mountainous and heavily forested, 
most of its inhabitants are concentrated on the fertile plain along the 
western seaboard ; the cultivated land, which is estimated to represent 
only 24 per cent. of the total land surface, thus has the high population 
density of 220 persons per square kilometre. 

Owing partly to its sub-tropical climate * and partly to the policy 
of its former administrators, especially during Japanese rule, to use it 
as a major source of rice, sugar and other food supplies, the economy of 
Taiwan has remained predominantly agricultural. Before 1945 some 
75 per cent. of the gainfully employed were directly or indirectly depen- 
dent on agriculture for their livelihood and about 60 per cent. of the 
population were actually engaged in farming. In 1951 about 57.5 per 
cent. of the total population were still classified as agricultural. Taiwan 
is also rich in timber and marine resources. However, except for coal 
(671 million tons), its mineral reserves—which include gold ore (7.9 
million tons), copper ore (6.3 million tons), nickel ore (2 million tons), 
dolomite (2 million tons), sulphur (700,000 tons) and manganese (300,000 
tons)—are relatively meagre. Actual reserves of petroleum are not yet 
known, but output has been increasing. The reserve of natural gas has 
been estimated at 666 million cubic metres in five counties. 


EARLIER EFFORTS TOWARDS DEVELOPMENT 


The development of Taiwan dates back to the seventeenth century, 
when, under the Ming Dynasty, land settlement work was carried out 
with immigrants from the coastal provinces of the Chinese mainland. 
Efforts had since then been continued on a wider scale to develop land, 
mining and, to a certain extent, transport and industry. Thus, when 
the Japanese took over the territory in 1895, the economy of Taiwan 
had been developed in a number of ways. Irrigation works had been 
built, some on a co-operative basis, with dykes extending for more than 
12,000 metres in some cases. Exploration for coal, gold, sulphur and 
petroleum had been started side by side with the expansion of salt pro- 
duction. Furthermore, railways had been introduced in 1887 and the 
postal and telegraphic services even earlier. A beginning had also been 
made with the manufacture of paper, camphor, sugar and other pro- 
ducts, and a considerable amount of camphor and sugar was being 
exported. 

After 1895, however, the Japanese authorities concentrated on 
developing agriculture in order to supply the growing local population 
and that of Japan and to provide raw materials in exchange for Japan’s 
industrial products. As a result, during the period of Japanese rule the 
output of certain agricultural products grew rapidly (rice output more 


1 According to the preliminary results of the national census taken in September 1956, 
Taiwan’s civilian population stands at 9,874,450 (5,282,317 males and 4,592,133 females). 
2 In Taiwan, except in the highest uplands, a year-round growing season permits the 
cultivation of at least two, and sometimes more, crops per year on any given piece of land. 
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than doubled between 1905 and 1935 and that of sugar tripled between 
1910 and 1940), not only meeting the needs of the increases in local 
population but also permitting about half of the total production to be 
exported to Japan. Except in the later stages, development in other 
fields, such as food processing, transportation, power and coal mining, 
was undertaken mainly to facilitate agricultural progress. 

The Japanese development of Taiwan may be divided into three 
periods. First, roughly from 1895 to 1914, while steps were taken to 
consolidate political power and prepare the ground for later develop- 
ments, great emphasis was placed on continued land settlement and a 
special bureau was set up to complete a land survey and establish 
property rights. This land programme was followed by a survey of 
forested areas and by the establishment of a government monopoly of 
timber and forest products. At the same time government monopolies 
were extended one after another to cover salt, camphor, tobacco and 
alcohol so as to increase government revenue, in addition to the land 
taxes being collected under the land programme. 

The second period, from 1914 till the Manchurian incident in 1931-32, 
witnessed intensified agricultural activity : cultivated lands and irriga- 
tion facilities were greatly expanded and marketing controls of agri- 
cultural products were set up; transport services were also improved 
and the necessary research facilities established. As a result Taiwan 
achieved a highly developed agricultural economy based on sugar and 
rice, and, to a smaller extent, sugar-refining by-products, pineapples, 
bananas, tea, camphor and high-quality construction timber. 

It was only in the third period, from the early 1930s until the end of 
the Second World War, that industrial development was actively pur- 
sued. The Government, by participating in the establishment of indus- 
tries not based on agriculture, virtually entered all sectors of economic 
affairs, and Japanese nationals were encouraged to engage in industrial 
enterprise. In 1936 a Taiwan Development Corporation, similar in 
i to the former Manchurian Industrial Company in China’s 

orth-East Provinces and the Oriental Development Company in 
Korea, was established with 30 million yen of government funds for its 
operations both in Taiwan and in other areas in South East Asia. The 
result was that by the beginning of the Second World War the island’s 
most easily accessible resources had been fairly fully exploited and its 
economy, although established on a war footing, had been steadily 
developed.? 

After 1941 Taiwan’s economy suffered severely from the effects of 
the war, and in 1945, when hostilities ended and the island was returned 
to China, what had once been an area of surplus had become one of 
deficit. Rice production fell short of local needs by 25 per cent., and 
sugar output had dropped to the unprecedentedly low figure of 30,000 
tons. Many non-agricultural activities had come to a standstill. In 1949 
the situation was further aggravated by the influx of hundreds of 
thousands of troops and civilians following the removal of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic from mainland China to Taiwan. In order to cope 
with the difficulties the island had on the one hand to restore quickly the 


1 It is interesting to note that, in 1938, of the total production of Taiwan 49.69 per 
cent. was derived from agriculture, 2.49 per cent. from fishery, 1.83 per cent. from forestry 
and 41.17 per cent. from industry. In industrial production foodstuffs (sugar, tea, pine- 
apples, etc.) accounted for 67 per cent. In respect of employment, in the same year, the 
number of persons engaged in industrial enterprises with ten or more employees was some 
170,000, of which more than half were in food processing and mining. 
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economic activities damaged by the war, and on the other to develop 
further production with foreign aid. 


MEASURES TAKEN BETWEEN 1949 AND 1952 


On its removal to Taiwan the Government of the Republic of China 
was confronted with a number of vital problems. Agriculture and 
a had to be rehabilitated and expanded urgently in order to 
make the island self-sufficient. Reform of the system of land tenure was 
another essential step towards effective development of the economy. 
Furthermore, the entire economic and social structure had to be trans- 
formed so as to place the economy on a footing compatible with the 
island’s new political status. It was also imperative to raise the general 
standard of living, which had been low in the past few decades. 


Land Reform 


In 1949 an extensive land reform programme was launched in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the 
Republic, which called for the equalisation of land rights and the return 
of the land to the tiller. With the prevailing land system, under which 
some 70 per cent. of Taiwan’s farmers were tenants, the landlords 
enjoyed a large share of the annual harvest, leaving only 50 or as little as 
30 per cent. for the tenant farmers. In order to correct this unjust 
situation by moderate means the programme was carried out in the 
following three stages : 


(1) First, land rent was reduced to 37.5 per cent. of the total annual 
yield of the main crop (the yield of each holding being fixed in accord- 
ance with the productivity of the land at the time of lease), and all 
extra burdens, such as rent deposits, advance payment of rent and rent 
on by-products, were abolished. The programme thus defined a maxi- 
mum legal rent for the landowner and assured the tenant the right to 
the increased yields resulting from his extra labour or investment. 
A minimum tenure of six years was guaranteed to protect the tenant 
against eviction and compulsory termination of lease. In addition, all 
oral lease agreements, which easily lent themselves to abuse, were to be 
replaced by written contracts registered with the authorities. 


(2) Starting in 1951 the Government sold public lands owned by the 
State and the province and by government enterprises to incumbent 
cultivators. At this stage each tenant’s family was entitled to purchase 
between one-half and two chia! of paddy field or from one to four chia 
of dry land at a price fixed at two-and-a-half times the total annual yield 
of the main crop and payable in equal instalments spread over a period 
of ten years. In this way the farmer came into possession of the land 
without disrupting his daily life or impairing his productive ability. The 
pattern set an example for the later sale of land to its actual tiller. 

(3) In the third stage of the se mage private land holdings were to 
be limited and the excess acquired for resale to the incumbent tiller. 
A special Act was promulgated in January 1953 to provide that all 
landowners, resident or absent, were allowed to retain only 3 hectares 
of land of the average grade or larger or smaller areas of other grades, 
and that land holdings exceeding these limits must be sold to the Govern- 


1 One chia = 0.9599 hectare or 2.3968 acres. 
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ment at a price equal to two-and-a-half times the value of the annual 
yield of the main crop. In compulsorily purchasing land from landowners, 
the Government was to pay 70 per cent. of the price in land bonds, 
redeemable in instalments over ten years with an annual interest of 
4 per cent., and 30 per cent. in stocks of government enterprises. At the 
same time the land price to be paid by the tenant or farm labourer to the 
Government was calculated in terms of farm products also payable in 
instalments over the same number of years. It was also provided that 
the yearly instalment to be paid by the buyer, together with the taxes 
incurred as a result of the purchase, was not to exceed the maximum 
rent under the rent reduction programme (i.e. 37.5 per cent. of the total 
annual yield of the main crop). 

Ownership was established as soon as the purchaser had paid the 
first instalment. 

This land reform programme, which was completed in 1954, is 
reported to have been successful both in improving the people’s livelihood 
and in distributing land rights equally throughout the province. At the 
end of the first stage of implementation, the tenant farmer’s income had 
already increased by an average of 30 per cent. Upon the completion of 
the entire programme, farmlands totalling about 242,000 hectares had 
been put into the hands of 383,000 tenant farmers. In addition, as a 
result of this reform, farm output increased and the peasants’ livelihood 
and social conditions in rural communities improved. By payment in 
stocks for the price of land purchased by the Government, capital funds 
previously tied up in land were diverted to industrial investments.! 


Agricultural Rehabilitation 


After its removal to Taiwan the Government took a number of 
measures to increase agricultural production. It provided farmers with 
technical assistance and improved seeds, and imported large quantities 
of chemical fertilisers for distribution on easy terms. At the same time 
water conservancy and irrigation projects were carried out and agricul- 
tural loans extended. As a result the following production improvements 
were recorded. 

First, although when China took over the island in 1945 rice produc- 
tion fell far short of local needs, rehabilitation and development gave 
quick results. In 1950 the harvest of 1.42 million tons broke all previous 
records, surpassing by some 18,000 tons the highest production level 
during Japanese rule. In 1951 the production of rice further increased 
and in 1952 it reached some 1.57 million tons. There was also a rise in the 
total area under rice cultivation and in productivity per hectare. 

Production of sugar, one of Taiwan’s most important exports, also 
made steady progress from a figure of only 30,000 tons in 1946-47 to the 
record of 882,000 tons in 1952-53. Output was, however, still much 


1 The programme has since August 1954 been extended to urban areas on the basis 
of an Equalisation of Urban Land Rights Act, together with rules for its enforcement. 
Under these measures local governments are to assess and publish the value of real estate 
within their jurisdiction, and within 30 days of the publication of the assessments land- 
owners must report their own estimates to the local tax bureau as the basis for land taxa- 
tion. If the owners’ estimates are far below the government assessments they are required 
to submit a new estimate, and, if this still falls 20 per cent. below the public assessment, 
the local government may acquire the property at the price declared by the owner. By the 
end of 1956 the programme had been carried out in 61 districts of the province, and some 
96 per cent. of the owners in these districts had submitted their estimates to the competent 
local authorities. , 


5 
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below the pre-war peak since part of the area for sugar had to be given 
over to the cultivation of rice, which was required by the increased 
population. 

Similar progress was made in the output of wheat, sweet potatoes, 
tea, fruit and a number of other agricultural products, although some 
were still below the pre-war level. Table I shows the general evolution of 
certain major items between 1945 and 1952, the year before the im- 
plementation of the Four-Year Development Plan, in comparison with 
the pre-war peak figures. 


TABLE I. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION DURING 1945-52 
(In thousands of tons) 





Pre-1945 peak 1945 








1,402 (1938)| 639 

12,835 (1938)| 4,159 

Sweet potatoes... | 1,770 (1937)| 1,165 
17.2 (1917) 1.4 

67 




















1 1937 for bananas, 1939 for pineapples and 1941 for citrus fruits. 


Secondly, as a result of better control of diseases and improved 
veterinary and quarantine services, livestock production was increased. 
In the case of fisheries, although many fishing boats had been lost during 
the war and the 1945 output was therefore extremely low, largely as a 
result of government encouragement and assistance the total catch in 
1952 exceeded the 1940 record of 120,000 tons. 

Thirdly, the Government carried out a number of afforestation 
projects to preserve soil from erosion, retain water for irrigation and 
— damage from floods and hurricanes. Timber production, 

owever, remained below its pre-war level despite a steady rise during 
the first few post-war years. 

Fourthly, from October 1945 to the end of 1952 a total of 
145,420 metres of dykes were built (as compared with 419,513 metres 
constructed during the whole 50 years of Japanese administration), and 
63,000 hectares of new land were brought under irrigation. Irrigation 
facilities on 238,000 hectares of land were also adv 


Industry, Mining, Transport and Communications 


War damage had drastically reduced industrial production in Taiwan, 
which in 1945 varied in terms of the b ppt aed peak from under 10 per 
cent. for chemical fertilisers, sugar and paper pulp, to 15 per cent. for 
salt and about 30 per cent. for cement, coal and electricity. The conver- 
sion of the economy from a colonial to an independent status made it 
imperative to rehabilitate industry, and efforts were made to restore it 
rapidly to normal operation. 

As the industrial future of the province depends largely on an 
adequate supply of electrical power, great importance was attached to the 
expansion of the Taiwan Power Company, which was to serve as a pivot 
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for the whole industrial programme. Thus, with the completion in 1951 
of the east-west transmission line, which enabled surplus power to be 
directed from the eastern generating system, and the establishment of 
additional power plants, the pre-1945 production peak of 1,195 million 
kWh was exceeded in 1951. In 1952 the total output of power reached 
1,420 million kWh. 

The production of fertiliser, which before 1945 supplied less than 
10 per cent. of the requirements of the province, was also increased in 
order to reduce dependence on imports. From 1951 onwards the Govern- 
ment restored and expanded a number of fertiliser plants with the 
result that production increased from 5,000 tons in 1945 to 164,000 
tons in 1953. 

A number of other industries (e.g. cement, rubber products, glass- 
ware, electrical appliances and plastic goods) were also restored or devel- 
oped. But the most spectacular expansion of industry was in cotton 
textiles. The number of spindles rose from a negligible figure to 50,000 
in 1950 and 130,000 in 1952. Cotton yarn and cloth output increased 
to the point where all local requirements were met and a surplus remained 
for export. 

Although the over-all figure for mining production in 1952 was still 
below the 1941 figure, marked progress was made in coal production, 
which in 1952 reached the pre-war level of some 2.64 million tons a year. 
There was also an increase in the output of other minerals, such as 
petrol and sulphur. 

Between 1945 and 1952 the transport and communication system 
was also restored and developed through the expansion of railways, 
roads and harbours, the building of ocean-going and coastal vessels and 
of various types of vehicles and the widening of the telecommunication 
network. 


Social Services 


Alongside of all these improvements, there was also progress in 
education, health and labour welfare. 

The average Taiwanese, who could previously enter only a few 
restricted fields of study, was given free choice of subjects and equal 
opportunities for education at all levels. New primary and secondary 
(including vocational) schools, as well as universities and colleges, were 
opened and enrolments increased. Public health facilities were improved 
and the death rate fell rapidly. 

In order to ameliorate the living conditions of the working class, the 
Government introduced in 1950 a compulsory labour insurance scheme 
covering all types of regular workers, whether in government or private 
employment, as well as workers without fixed employment, and provid- 
ing benefits in case of injury, disablement, childbirth, old age and death. 
To promote welfare for miners and other workers, various measures 
were adopted ranging from the provision of foodstuffs and housing to 
the enforcement of labour inspection. Steps were also taken to improve 
the material and cultural level of living of aborigines inhabiting certain 
mountain areas. 


THE Four-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN (1953-56) 


In 1953 the Government launched a Four-Year Economic Develop- 
ment Plan (1953-56), with the primary object of making the country 
self-sufficient by further expanding agriculture, speeding up industriali- 
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sation and increasing export trade so as to reduce dependence on foreign 
aid. Another basic objective of the plan was to improve the living 
standards of the people. 


Over-all Development Policy 


The over-all economic policy of the Republic of China is based on 
the “ Three People’s Principles” enunciated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
founder of the Republic. Under this doctrine land ownership should 
be equalised, state capital developed and private capital controlled. 
This does not mean that private investment should be eliminated but 
rather that its reasonable growth should be encouraged subject to certain 
restrictions. Furthermore, in order to speed the process of development 
all the available resources of the country should be used for productive 
purposes ; the control of the economy by a few people in the form of 
the excessive concentration of wealth should by all means be prevented. 

In accordance with this basic economic policy, therefore, the follow- 
ing guiding principles were laid down : 


(1) Apart from the rural and urban land reform programme the 
Government must assume leadership in planned economic development 
so as to ensure the best possible results. Confronted with the huge tasks 
ahead, the country must utilise all available material and manpower 
resources. The final aim should be to increase national income, promote 
employment and stabilise the economy as a whole. 


(2) The plan should be designed to “ support industry with agri- 
culture and develop agriculture with industry”. Although greater 
emphasis should be placed on industry, agricultural production must 
continue to be improved as a source of industrial growth. As further 
agricultural development must necessarily be based on higher produc- 
tivity rather than an increase in the area under cultivation, more modern 
machinery and techniques should be used. 


(3) While the State must play the central role, it needs the co- 
operation and assistance of private capital developed in an atmosphere 
of free enterprise. A number of national industrial undertakings should 
be transferred to private ownership and management on suitable terms, 
and newly established private enterprises should receive government 
protection and assistance. The Government should confine its activities 
to essential industries connected with national defence or involving 
vital interest (e.g. arsenals and petroleum refineries) and to those whose 

roducts are sources of foreign exchange earnings (e.g. sugar), leaving 
increasing scope for private investors to participate in the national 
development programme. 


Agriculture and Allied Activities 


The emphasis of the plan was laid on agricultural and industrial 
development with a view to achieving a 39 per cent. increase in the 
value of their combined production for the entire four-year period. 

In regard to agriculture, particular importance was attached to crop 
production so as to ensure an increased food supply for domestic con- 


sumption and for possible export purposes. In order to reduce imports 
the output of miscellaneous grain crops and special crops, such as pea- 
nuts, soya beans and jute, was also to be increased. 
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Local timber production was to be increased gradually and reafforest- 
ation intensified throughout the four-year period. The plan also envisaged 
an ambitious programme for the construction of fishing vessels and 
shore installations, and mapped out ways and means of improving the 
products of livestock and eradicating animal diseases, together with a 
scheme to rehabilitate the pasture tracts of highland regions. 

With respect to water conservancy, the plan called for the repair 
of dykes and embankments for flood control, the construction of irriga- 
tion and drainage works, and the execution of preparatory work for 
future water conservancy projects. 

In this way agricultural production was expected to rise over the 
whole period of the plan by more than 20 per cent. over the 1952 level. 
Some of the principal production targets for agriculture and allied 
activities in 1956 included (in percentages ; 1952 = 100) : rice 118 ; white 
sugar 138; brown sugar 181; sweet potatoes 123; wheat 126; soya 
beans 187 ; peanuts 150 ; tea 122 ; tobacco 122 ; pineapples 129 ; timber 
124 ; fish 139; and hogs 115.4 


Industrial Production 


The plan attached great importance to industrial development 
because of its limited growth in the past. Top priority was given to 
power projects. Of the manufacturing industries fertilisers received the 
greatest attention, followed by coal, petroleum, sugar, paper, machinery 
and cement. 

It was expected that during the plan period the total value of indus- 
trial output would be 31,063 million Taiwan dollars (6,597 million in 


TABLE II. PRODUCTION INDICES OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS, 
1953-56 


(1952 =100) 





l 
| 1953 | 1954 





ci tatih 2 ec 0 cht | 104 | 101 | 109 131 
i, peer 110 128 | 140 174 
ena aa 107 | 114 | 121 128 
Eo ge ey ok ogg 114 123 123 141 
UE ee ies kee ee 780 1,510 1,550 2,060 
A ar tae eels a 169 142 134 134 
Canned pineapples. .... 81 141 153 217 
CORCSIINNNS. oS) ss) s 144 151 161 171 
OO er ey een ee 155 109 116 122 
PEM oe twiid erie a azalin 121 124 147 162 
tas) maltessct ST + hase 99 104 107 113 
ee ee 152 146 150 150 
OS Ere ae 138 266 266 1,830 
See” Tos. ess 13, 118 136 159 
. ., eee ae @ 107 107 85 
Shipbuilding 6.5. 6 ee | 99 288 322 436 





























1 The absolute figures of agricultural production were projected year by year. For 
instance, in 1955 the production target of rice was 1.8 million tons, sweet potatoes 2.3 mil- 
lions tons and peanuts 80,750 tons. Corresponding figures for 1956 were 1.85 million tons, 
2.59 million tons and 89,000 tons. 
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1953 and 9,426 million in 1956), and that in 1956 total industrial produc- 
tion would save 121 million United States dollars in foreign exchange 
expenditures. Compared with 1952 the yearly percentage increase in 
production value from 1953 to 1956 wilh be 31) 40, 58 and 87 respec- 
tively. The projected output of certain major industrial products in 
the plan period is shown in table II. 

ovision was also made for the development of transport and 
communications services in the province. Railway freight was to be 
increased by 31 per cent. in 1956 over the 1952 figure ; in addition, 
programmes for the construction of roads, harbours and other facilities 
were to be undertaken and the postal and telecommunication services 
improved. 


Implementation Machinery 


In July 1953 an Economic Stabilisation Board was created under 
the Executive Yuan to act as the nation’s highest body dealing with 
economic planning and policy-making and to supervise the implementa- 
tion of the plan. Composed of four divisions } and an Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission, it provides a link between the national and the 
provincial administrations concerned with economic development. It 
also ensures co-ordination with the United States aid agencies in Taiwan 
in matters concerning economic and technical assistance. 

The execution of various projects under the plan is the responsibility 
of the various Ministries of the National Government, in particular the 
Ministries of Economic Affairs and Communications, in co-operation 
with the interested departments of the Taiwan Provincial Government. 
To provide assistance in implementation two other agencies are avail- 
able to give technical and advisory services ; these are the Chinese- 
American Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction (J.C.R.R.), estab- 
lished in 1949 to promote Taiwan’s agricultural development and rural 
welfare, and the Council for United States Aid (C.U.S.A.). 


Capital Investment and Financing 


The plan called for a capital investment of 4,811 million Taiwan 
dollars, plus 159 million United States dollars, or a total investment of 
some 8,751 million Taiwan dollars *, for development purposes. About 
2,357 million Taiwan dollars were allocated to agriculture and 6,257 
million to industrial expansion. The necessary funds were to be secured 
mainly from current government resources, Bank of Taiwan loans, and 
external sources, particularly United States aid. It had been estimated, 
however, that in the case of industrial investment domestic capital 
accounted for only 18 per cent. and the rest had to come from outside 
sources (about 3,345 million Taiwan dollars from United States aid, 
1,410 million from counterpart funds *, and 347 million from overseas 
Chinese investment). 

In order to muster more financial strength for economic development 
the Government has been able, under the land reform programme 
referred to earlier, to divert funds previously invested in land to indus- 


4 Dealing respectively with finance and banking ; budget and taxation ; agriculture, 
forestry and water conservancy ; and United States aid. 

* Calculated at the then official rate of U.S. $1 = T $24.78. 

* Funds financed through the sale by the Government of goods imported by way of 
foreign aid. 
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trial use by paying part of the price of the excess land sold to it in the 
form of stocks issued by four government corporations.! Other public 
undertakings of a non-essential nature have been sold to secure funds 
for investment in other industries. 

Several other measures have also been introduced to promote indus- 
trial investment. In July and September 1954 the Government pro- 
mulgated laws encouraging investment by foreign nationals and overseas 
Chinese by allowing the remittance of profits up to 15 per cent. of the 
capital per year and the repatriation of the original capital by annual 
instalments of 15 per cent. after two years of investment.? 


External Financial and Technical Aid 


Taiwan has relied heavily on foreign economic and technical assis- 
tance, particularly from the United States, in its struggle for economic 
recovery and development. Under the United States Foreign Economic 
Assistance Act of 1950 and the agreement concluded between the United 
States and Chinese Governments, a programme of aid has been carried 
out to help stabilise the economy by financing the importation of large 
quantities of essential commodities. This programme has also played 
an important part in the execution of various agricultural and industrial 
projects ooone the counterpart funds already referred to. 

Between 1951 and 1956 total United States direct aid allocated to 
Taiwan industries amounted to about 185 million United States dollars 
(including about 115.1 million for plant and equipment, 7.5 million for 
technical assistance and 62.4 million for industrial commodities), of 
which some‘66-per.cent. was received during the period. In 1954, under 
a United States programme for the disposal of surplus agricultural 
commodities, goods valued at 10 million United States dollars were 
given to the Chinese Government. 

Taiwan has also been receiving aid from the United Nations and a 
number of other international organisations (e.g. the World Health 
Organisation, the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (U.N.L.C.E.F.) and the International Labour Organisation) in 
the form of expert advice and fellowship grants in various technical 
fields. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS, 1953-56 


Since the inauguration of the plan encouraging results have been 
reported. The structure of the economy has changed basically : from 
its position as a colonial supplier of primary produce Taiwan has pro- 
gressed towards a status of economic independence in both the agri- 
cultural and the industrial sectors. While private ownership is allowed 
to grow, its growth has been employed as a means of accelerating capital 
formation. Furthermore a number of the production targets set by the 
plan have been achieved, national income was some 42 per cent. higher 
in 1956 than in 1952, and many social services have also improved. 


1 The Taiwan Cement Corporation, the Taiwan Paper and Pulp Corporation, the Taiwan 
Industrial and Mining Corporation and the Taiwan Agricultural and Forestry Corporation. 

2 According to the Ministry of Economic Affairs overseas Chinese investment in Taiwan 
has been increasing, the amount having doubled between 1955 and 1956; the number of 
firms involved increased from 55 to 110 in the same period. Aggregate capitalisation has 
reached 14.6 million United States dollars, plus funds in other currencies, 
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Agriculture and Allied Activities 


Owing largely to the increased provision of fertilisers and improved 
irrigation and other facilities, the average production of a number of 
important crops has risen year by year. 

The 1956 output of rice, for example, exceeded the pre-war peak by 
about 27 per cent. (1,787,833 tons in 1956 against 1,402,414 in 1938) 
and the previous post-war peak (1954) by about 5 per cent. At the 
same time the total area under rice cultivation has been steadily decreas- 
ing since 1952, with the result that the former record yield (2.242 tons 
per hectare in 1938) was surpassed in 1956, when a yield of 2.284 tons 
per hectare was reported. 

Other crops, such as sweet potatoes, peanuts, wheat and soya beans, 
showed the same trends as rice, their output reaching 2.5 million tons, 
81,111 tons, 27,086 tons and 27,759 tons respectively in 1956, showing 
a rise of up to 40 per cent. over their previous post-war record figures. 
The yield of sugar cane reached a record figure of 10.49 tons per hec- 
tare, mainly because of the use of a new variety introduced from Natal 
(South Africa) to shorten the growing period from 16 to 12 months, 
and 1956 output was estimated at 6.3 million tons (4.8 million tons in 
1952). Tea production in 1956 was 13,000 tons, as compared with 
11,582 tons in 1952. 

Following the completion of a total of some 58 irrigation projects, 
which have benefited 200,000 hectares of farmland, the Government 
launched in January 1955 a multi-purpose water conservancy project 
at Shihmen, some 30 miles south-west of Taipeh, which would take five 

ears to complete at a cost of about 40 million United States dollars. 
t is expected to irrigate 54,540 hectares of farmland and ensure a 
constant water supply for 340,000 inhabitants in the area, thus bringing 
the country additional economic wealth to the amount of at least 130.7 
million Taiwan dollars annually. The project also calls for the installa- 
tion of generating plant with a capacity of 12,000 kW, and some 7.7 
million Taiwan dollars each year will be saved through the prevention 
of floods. 

Progress has also been made in afforestation. In 1954 the area 
planted out totalled 33,628 hectares, as compared with 26,950 hectares 
planned for the year. In 1956 the output of timber amounted to 13,630 
cubic metres, as compared with 12,700 cubic metres in 1952. 

The output of fisheries in 1954 and 1955 stood at 152,500 tons and 
180,000 tons respectively, representing a considerable increase over 
the record year during Japanese rule. In 1956 it was estimated to be 
193,400 tons as a result of improved equipment and other facilities. 
The numbers of cattle and pigs grew steadily, and in 1956 they stood at 
39,330 and 2 million respectively. 


Industry and Mining 


In 1956 industrial and mining production amounted by value to 
12,297 million Taiwan dollars, as compared with 5,556 million in 1952 ; 
the production quotas of a number of products (e.g. sugar, chemical 
fertilisers, gold, silver, aluminium ingots, glass and electric power) 
were surpassed by 2 to 88 per cent. The growth in the output of certain 
key industries during the plan period, as compared with 1952, is in- 
dicated in table III. 
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TABLE III. MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AND MINING PRODUCTION, 1952-56 
(In thousands ) 





| 
1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
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Peet 8)“. . Pa Pe 966 | 2,249 
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Taiwan’s industry has been developed with special emphasis on 
three key branches : power, fertilisers and textiles. As regards the first 
the Taiwan Power Company, a government enterprise entrusted with 
the management of the power system in the province, launched in 1953 
a first five-year power development programme aimed at doubling the 
total installed capacity by adding some 300,000 kW (171,250 kW 
hydro-electric and 128,220 kW thermal) to the existing system. In 
order to increase power output further there will be a second develop- 
ment programme, under which one of the most important projects will 
be the construction of a big reservoir at Shihmen, referred to above. 
In fact, Taiwan’s annual power output per head rose from 77 kWh in 
1946 to 161 kWh in 1952 and 193 kWh in the first half of 1955, ranking 
only after that of Japan in the South-East Asian region. 

Significant progress was made in the fertiliser industry, which pro- 
duced some 1.9 million tons in 1956 as compared with 59,000 tons in 
1950. Under the plan four projects have been in hand : the expansion 
of the Kaohsiung Ammonium Sulphate Works with a view to increasing 
its daily capacity to 200 tons ; the construction of a nitro-chalk factory 
with an annual production capacity of 70,000 tons; the construction 
of a factory to turn out 85,800 tons of urea per year ; and the establish- 
ment of a nitro-phosphate plant under the Taiwan Fertiliser Company 
with a capacity of 36,000 tons a year. When these four projects are 
completed, the province will be almost self-sufficient in nitrogenous 
fertilisers. 

The most striking industrial advance was, however, made in cotton 
textiles. In 1955 there were 180,000 spindles and 12,000 power looms 
in operation (as compared with 50,000 spindles and 3,200 looms in 
1950). In 1956, although annual production of cotton yarn had declined 
somewhat from the preceding year, it was still about 75 per cent. more 
than in 1952. In Taiwan today, therefore, the textile industry can not 
only meet local demand but also export its goods to foreign markets. 

A number of other industries have also been developed or are in the 
process of expansion. Among the foremost is the sugar industry, which, 
with an average output of about 800,000 tons in 1955 and 1956, remains 
the country’s main source of exports. Appreciable progress has been 
made in the manufacture of cement, paper, aluminium, foam rubber, 
glass, soda ash, plastic goods and other products. In order to develop 
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the iron and steel industry a plan has been drawn up for the construction 
of a new steel mill capable of producing 200,000 tons of steel a year ; 
when this mill is completed the present annual target for steel will be 
far exceeded. 

While coal output has more than doubled since 1945, more mines 
are still to be opened. As regards petroleum, a new record was set when 
some 700,000 tons of crude oil were refined in 1956. 

Finally, in order to increase industrial productivity, the Government 
created in 1955 a Chinese Productivity Centre to provide technical 
assistance to industries. With a view to developing handicrafts a Pro- 
vincial Handicraft Promotion Committee has also been established. 


Transport and Communications 


Taiwan has a total of 3,715 kilometres of railways administered 
separately by the Taiwan Railway Administration (950 km.), the Taiwan 
Sugar Corporation (2,456 km.) and the Taiwan Provincial Forestry 
Administration (309 km.). In 1956 railway passenger traffic had in- 
creased by 28 per cent. and freight by 25 per cent., as compared with 
1952. The most important addition to the road network (15,680 km.) com- 
pleted in the plan period was the 1,938-metre Silo Bridge. With a view 
to providing a direct east-west link so as to facilitate industrial expan- 
sion in the island, work was begun in 1956 on a 114-mile cross-island 
highway to be completed in three years. 

As regards sea transport the entire merchant marine, consisting of 
82 vessels with a tonnage of 250,000, carried some 2.4 million tons of 
freight in 1956, as compared with 2.2 million tons in 1955. As a result 
of modernised equipment in harbour facilities, cargo handling efficiency 
has increased, and the average turn-around time of ships has been cut 
down by about 60 to 70 per cent. during the plan period. Other projects 
expected to be completed before 1956 included a 10,000-ton grain 
elevator, a special cargo pier and a berth for vessels in the 20,000-ton 
class. 

Similar improvements have been made in other transport and com- 
munication fields. The total number of passengers carried by civil air 
transport rose from 16,530 in 1951 to 67,927 in 1955. The island’s 
telecommunications services have also been expanded. 


Foreign Trade 


With the exception of 1954, when a deficit of some 357 million 
Taiwan dollars was recorded, there has been a favourable balance of 
trade during the period 1953-56. The surpluses for the years 1953, 1955 
and 1956 were 329 million, 290 million and 128 million respectively. It 
should be noted, however, that these figures take no account of goods 
imported under the programme of United States aid. 

Improvements in exports have been reported, ey in the 
extension of trade areas in South-East Asia, Africa and Europe. Although 
other commodities have assumed increased importance, rice and sugar 4 
remain the country’s chief sources of foreign exchange. 


1 In 1955 sugar exports reached a record figure of some 720,000 tons. Meanwhile 
Taiwan’s basic quota under the International Sugar Agreement has been raised from 600,000 
tons in 1956 to 750,000 tons in 1957. 
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Education and Health 


In 1955, under its compulsory primary education system, Taiwan 
had over 92 per cent. of all its children of school age in primary schools, 
as compared with the peak of 71 per cent. reached in 1944 under Japanese 
occupation. Considerable strides have also been made in secondary and 
higher education, as shown in table IV. 


TABLE IV. EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, 1952-56 
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In order to expand still further the existing educational facilities 
the Provincial Government approved in 1956 a new programme involving 
the expenditure of 107 million Taiwan dollars with a view to providing 
school accommodation for some 154,000 new students at different levels 
of education. It has been estimated that on completion of this pro- 
gramme the number of pupils in primary schools will represent 96 per 
cent. of all school-age children in the province. The number of classes 
in secondary schools and higher educational institutions will also be 
increased. 

In 1955 there were 360 public health stations, 150 clinics and 411 
travelling public health units throughout the province. Of nearly 
4 million persons under the age of 20 who have received the tuberculosis 
test, over 2 million have been vaccinated against the disease. In a cam- 
paign designed to eradicate malaria, D.D.T. spraying has been carried 
out on a wide scale. Work has also been successful in coping with tra- 
choma and venereal diseases, as well as in maternity and child health. 


Industrial Employment and Labour Conditions 


As a result of growing industrial activity, the number of undertakings 
grew from 7,626 (195 public and 7,431 private) in 1949 to 17,345 (203 
public and 17,142 private) in 1953, the numbers employed rising from 
173,777 to 252,615, Since 1954 data have been available only from 
sample surveys; these show that the numbers of both undertakings and 
workers increased by about 11 per cent. from 1954 to 1956. 

Average daily wages in manufacturing industries rose from 15.70 
Taiwan dollars in 1953 (only 1.64 in 1949) to 20.82 in June 1956, During 
the same period consumer prices increased by 20 per cent. Average 
hours of work in manufacturing industries, after falling from 9.3 a day 
in 1950 to 8.4 in 1954, rose to 9.4 in 1956. 
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The Labour Insurance Scheme, which is part of an over-all social 
securit rogramme still under preparation, has made headway 
tomah pe ears. At the end P February 1957 a total of 375,826 
workers (including 110,452 fishermen and 12,472 sugar-cane farmers) 
were covered by the scheme, as compared with 128,625 in 1950 (if the 
dependants of these primary beneficiaries are included total beneficiaries 
number some 1.8 million). Total cash benefits paid under the system in 
the period 1950-56 amounted to about 112 million Taiwan dollars. 
Since 1956 the scope of insurance has been enlarged to include sickness 
benefits. 


Housing 


As another measure to improve the people’s livelihood the Central 
Government of the Republic of China appointed a House-Building 
Commission in 1955 to carry out a programme of housing construction 
in the province. A preliminary fund of 50 million Taiwan dollars has 
been provided so that loans may be made to private persons for house 
building. Municipal and county governments may also apply for loans 
to finance housing construction in their own areas if they allocate 
budgetary credits for the same purpose. 

At least two special housing schemes have been brought into opera- 
tion, one for workers and the other for ex-servicemen. In 1954 a begin- 
ning was made by building some 200 houses for workers and the scheme 
is to continue on a larger scale.! With the aid of voluntary organisations 
the construction of 4,000 housing units for ex-servicemen is well under 
way. 


INAUGURATION OF THE SECOND FourR-YEAR PLAN 


With the Four-Year Development Plan concluded in 1956, the Gov- 
ernment formally approved on 9 May 1957 a second Four-Year Plan 
(1957-60). At the time of writing the full contents of the new plan 
have not been made available. There are indications, however, that the 
new plan will have as its primary objective the continued increase of 
production and of export trade with a view to reducing further the 
country’s dependence on foreign assistance. 

Under the new plan total capital investment will be some 20,000 
million Taiwan dollars (or 800 million United States dollars at the 
prevailing rate of exchange) as compared with 8,751 million Taiwan 
dollars under the first plan. About 8,420 million (two-fifths of the total) 
will be allocated for industry, mining and electric power, 4,070 million 
for agriculture, forestry, fishery and water conservancy and 2,470 million 
for transport and communications. Some 42 per cent. of the total 
capital required will be borne by the Government, 36 per cent. by 
private sectors, and the remainder by United States aid funds. 

It is expected that by 1960, when the plan is completed, increases in 
industrial output will reach 104.4 per cent., in transport and communi- 
cations 45.8 per cent., and in agricultural production 19.7 per cent. 
(rice output will be 2.05 million tons and fishery products 250,000 tons), 
as compared with 1956. Exports will be expanded in value from 130 
million United States dollars in 1956 to 183.5 million in 1960, a 45 per 
cent. rise. National income will grow by 33.4 per cent., so that a constant 


1Cf. T. K. Djanoc : “ Aided Self-Help Housing Programmes for Workers in Taiwan ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1956, pp. 37-57. 
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increase in the general standard of living can be ensured even with the 
existing rate of population growth. 

For 1957 alone it has been planned that gross output of agriculture 
and allied activities should rise in value by 6.5 per cent., industry by 
11.5 per cent., and transport and communications by 10 per cent. over 
1956. The 1957 production targets of certain essential items have been 
reported as follows: rice, 1.9 million tons ; sweet potatoes, 2.6 million 
tons ; sugar, 850,000 tons ; coal, 3 million tons ; fertilisers, 223,000 tons ; 
cement, 700,000 tons; steel products, 57,000 tons; electric power, 
2,074 million kWh ; and paper, 60,000 tons. 


+ 
* ” 


In spite of the successes reported in the implementation of the first 
four-year plan certain basic problems seem to persist. 

First, despite some optimistic estimates, Taiwan’s population rise, 
placed at a rate of 3 per cent. (about 300,000 persons a year), represents 
a heavy pressure on the existing economic strength of the country ; it 
also constantly threatens to outgrow production, should the latter's 
increase fail to keep up the same rate of growth. 

Secondly, since for political reasons adequate domestic capital 
cannot be provided for development purposes, capital shortage will 
remain the chief obstacle to the further execution of economic pro- 
grammes without outside assistance. Furthermore, although the improv- 
ing general situation in Taiwan and the various incentives offered by 
the Government have facilitated foreign investment, capital formation 
in the country is stillslow. One result of this has been the high interest 
rate borne by industrial enterprises, especially privately owned ones, 
There is also a conflict between the need to raise the present standard 
of living and the need for extreme economy. 

Thirdly, as regards the balance of payments, Taiwan’s export market, 
except for a few items (such as sugar and rice), is still very limited. 
Trade deficits have been reduced since 1955 when a certain number of 
measures (e.g. a new import tariff, more rigid trade and exchange control, 
etc.) were put into force. If, however, foreign aid imports are taken 
into account, it will be seen that some time must still elapse before the 
over-all situation can be definitely improved. 





National Sickness Insurance in Sweden 


On 1 January 1955 compulsory sickness insurance was introduced 
in Sweden, superseding the former system of subsidised voluntary insurance 
and based on existing health services, especially those of county hospitals. 
Under this scheme all residents are covered for medical benefit and all 
gainfully occupied persons earning more than a minimum amount, as 
well as housewives, are insured for sickness cash benefit. Certain groups 
of the population may also insure voluntarily for supplementary cash 
benefit. The scheme ts financed by means of contributions paid by insured 
persons, employers and the State, but a large part of the cost of hospitalisa- 
tion is met out of the tax revenue of local authorities. 

The following article analyses the main provisions governing the scheme.* 


PERSONS PROTECTED 


All Swedish citizens over 16 years of age residing in Sweden, as 
well as foreigners residing and registered in Sweden, are insured for 
medical benefit for themselves and their children under 16 years of age. 
The church keeps a register of the persons living in the parish and notifies 
the registration office of each county of any changes in the register. 

Foreigners must be census-registered in order to be compulsorily 
insured. Registration has reference to the circumstances on 1 Novem- 
ber and insurance commences on 1 January following. They may 
therefore have to wait from two to 14 months before becoming liable to 
insurance. Swedish citizens who live abroad permanently are not 
insured. However, if they stay temporarily abroad, they have, since 
1 January 1956, been entitled to a refund of medical costs. 


Employees 


Employees earning more than 1,200 crowns a year are compulsorily 
insured both for medical and for sickness cash benefit. They are classified 
according to income classes. Those earning less than 1,800 crowns are 
insured only for medical benefit, and for basic sickness cash benefit. 
Other employees are insured for medical benefit, for the basic sickness 
cash benefit, and for a supplementary sickness cash benefit the rate of 
which depends on the income class to which they belong. 


Other Persons Gainfully Occupied 


All persons gainfully occupied, other than employees, including 
employers who work in their own business, are compulsorily insured 
for medical benefit and, if they earn 1,200 crowns or more, also for the 


1 For the consolidated text of the relevant legislation see I.L.0. Legislative Series 
1956 (Swe. 1). 
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basic sickness cash benefit. They may, however, voluntarily insure 
for supplementary sickness cash benefit, unless their income is less 
than 1,800 crowns a year. 


Pensioners 


Pensioners who are still working are treated in the same way as 
other economically active persons, subject to certain restrictions concern- 
ing the duration of hospital treatment or cash benefit. Pensioners who 
are not working are entitled to medical benefit only, subject also to 
restrictions regarding the duration of hospital care. 


Children Under 16 Years of Age 


Children under 16 years of age are covered for medical benefit in 
virtue either of their father’s or of their mother’s insurance. If the 
work, they are insured only for employment injury as regards co 
benefit. A child is as a rule insured as the child of the husband, unless 
the wife’s annual income from a gainful occupation exceeds that of the 
husband and the parents request that he be registered as the child of 
the wife. 

The inverse case is also possible. 


Housewives 


Married women earning less than 1,200 crowns are insured for medical 
benefit and for basic sickness cash benefit ; they can insure voluntarily 
for limited supplementary cash benefit. Insurance for cash benefit ceases 
on their reaching the age of 67, when they are assigned to the class 
entitled to medical benefit only. Cash benefit insurance also ceases 
during receipt of an invalidity pension. 


Widows and Divorced Women 


Widows or divorced women who have children under 16 pe of 


age are insured for medical benefit and basic cash benefit on the same 
conditions as married women. Housewives without children under 
16 years of age and who are insured for cash benefit continue to be so 
insured during the three months following the husband’s death. 


Other Persons Not Gainfully Occupied 


Persons who are not gainfully occupied are insured for medical 
benefit only. Students can insure voluntarily. 


MEDICAL BENEFIT 
Organisation of Health Services in Sweden 


In order to understand the working of the sickness insurance scheme 
in Sweden it is necessary to know something about the Swedish system 
of health services in general. 

Apart from a few large cities, which have their own hospitals, and 
with the exception of state mental hospitals and one of the teaching 
hospitals, hospitals are the responsibility of the county councils. They 
are chiefly financed out of taxes raised by the councils. Each county 
has as a rule a central hospital with a large number of special depart- 
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ments and a number of smaller outlying hospitals. Doctors working 
at these hospitals are employed by the county council at a salary of 
about 20,000 to 30,000 crowns a year, in return for which they treat 
in-patients. In addition, they treat out-patients at the hospital and 
collect from them fees in accordance with a tariff drawn up in agreement 
with the county council. These fees are paid directly to the doctor, 
who in turn pays to the hospital a small sum, usually 1 crown or 50 Gres, 
for the use of the out-patient department and other hospital facilities. 

At the hospitals owned by the larger cities, notably Stockholm and 
Gothenburg, doctors are employed full-time in return for a salary, for 
treating both in-patients and out-patients. Some of them are allowed 
to carry on a private practice at the hospital. Out-patients at these 
city hospitals pay a prescribed fee to the hospital and not to the doctor. 

A special system of salaried doctors obtains in the rural parts of 
Sweden. The rural district doctor is employed by the State in return 
for a salary of about 20,000 to 30,000 crowns a year. He is both entitled 
and obliged to treat all persons attending at his surgery, which is fre- 
quently staffed by a nurse. Patients are charged fees by the doctor in 
accordance with a prescribed tariff. 

The district doctor also has certain duties in the preventive health 
field, such as maternal and child welfare, and school health. He also 
acts as a county medical officer in charge of health services generally 
under the superintendence of the chief public health officer of the county. 
But in view of the scarcity of independent practitioners in the country- 
side his main task is to attend the rural population. On an average, 
he is responsible for a population of about 4,000, but some districts 
are much larger, and there may be up to 15,000 persons in the area of 
a district doctor. 

There are relatively few independent private practitioners who are 
not employed either by the State, a city or a county council. 


Methods of Obtaining Medical Benefit 


General Practitioner and Specialist Care Outside Hospital Wards. 


An insured person who wishes to obtain medical benefit for himself 
or his child can consult the doctor of his choice, whether this doctor is 
established in private practice, at a hospital out-patient department or 
as a district doctor. 

The doctor attending him privately may charge any fee he wishes. 
The insured person should preferably present him with his member- 
ship card, and the doctor notes his fees and acknowledges receipt on 
a special form. This may be done after each consultation or visit or 
after a series of visits or consultations. There is no restriction as regards 
the choice of doctor. The insured person may even change his doctor 
in the course of treatment, but, if more than one doctor was consulted 
in respect of one and the same disease or a doctor was called on more 
frequently than necessary, the refund may be restricted to the care 
of the doctor who was first consulted or to a smaller number of con- 
sultations. If a domiciliary visit was not justified, a refund may be 
given for a consultation only. The sickness insurance tariff according 
to which the insured person is reimbursed for his medical expenses 
comprises such items of care as can be provided by any medical practi- 
tioner, i.e. it is based on the fees usually charged by general practitioners. 
It also includes X-ray examinations and X-ray and radium treatment 
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given by a medical practitioner specially trained for the purpose, and 
travelling expenses of doctors. With his receipt the insured person 
goes to his local fund or branch office, where, on presentation of his 
membership card and the doctor’s receipt, he is reimbursed three- 
quarters of the insurance tariff for the particular item of care, or three- 
quarters of the fees charged, if these are lower. Reimbursement may 
also be effected by post. The insured person thus pays one-quarter 
of the insurance tariff or of the fee charged by the doctor, if lower, as 
well as the difference between the insurance tariff and the fee charged 
by the doctor, if higher. In large cities this difference is likely to be 
considerable. However, in the smaller communities many doctors 
charge not more, or not much more, than the insurance tariff. 

In rural districts, where there is no independent practitioner, the 
insured person consults the district doctor, who charges him the fees 
specially prescribed for district doctors, which are lower than the fees 
of the insurance tariff. The insured person receives a receipt in the same 
way as he would from other doctors and is reimbursed three-quarters 
of the fee by his sickness fund. 

If the insured person goes to the out-patient department of a county 
hospital to consult the specialist employed there, he pays fees according 
to the tariff agreed between the hospital doctors and the county council, 
which generally is much the same as the sickness insurance tariff. From 
his sickness fund he then receives back three-quarters of the sickness 
fund tariff. The specialist at the hospital may, however, charge some- 
what higher fees for very special treatments ; in this case the patient 
pays the difference. 

In Stockholm, Gothenburg and Uppsala, the insured person may also 
go to the out-patient department of the hospital, where he usually 
pays 2 crowns to the hospital ; the rest of the fee is paid by the sickness 
fund direct to the hospital. 

There is no time limit for medical treatment outside hospital wards. 


Pharmaceutical Supplies. 


In virtue of special legislation, certain essential medicines required 
for the treatment of specified diseases, such as insulin for diabetes, 
are available free of charge. The attending doctor prescribes the medicine 
on a special form, which has then to be presented to the local sickness 
fund to which the patient is affiliated. The prescription is valid for a 
period not exceeding one year. Special delivery cards are then handed 
to the patient which he presents to the chemist, who supplies the medi- 
cine, in instalments, without any payment by the patient. 

Most other medicines are obtainable at a reduced price if they cost 
more than 3 crowns. To obtain them the insured person gets a pres- 
cription from his doctor on a prescribed form, which he presents to 
the chemist without having to apply to the office of his fund. He pays 
the first 3 crowns per prescription and one-half of the remainder of the 
cost, if any, direct to the chemist ; the other half is paid by the State 
and the sickness insurance fund. 

There is no time limit for pharmaceutical benefit. 


Hospital Care. 


The insured person or his child who is in need of hospitalisation 
receives hospital care in a public ward free of charge, including main- 
tenance, treatment, nursing, medicines and all auxiliary services. 
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The patient is admitted to a ward either on reference by his own 
attending practitioner, or through the out-patient department of the 
hospital. He presents his membership card, and the sickness fund is 
notified of the admission and informs the hospital if the patient is not 
entitled to hospital benefit. 

As a rule the sickness fund pays the hospital 3 crowns per day of 
hospitalisation for insured persons or their children who are entitled 
to benefit. The insured person’s cash benefit, if any, is usually reduced 
by the same amount. 

Hospital care is limited, as a rule, to two years in respect of one and 
the same disease. For every new disease, a fresh period of two years 
commences, unless the beneficiary is already incapacitated, as explained 
below. 

Normally the insured person is admitted to the local hospital con- 
ducted by the county or town in which he resides. If he needs special 
treatment not available at such hospital the lowest fee for which he is 
able to obtain care at another public hospital is refunded. 


Dental Care. 


Sickness insurance does not generally cover conservative dental 
treatment, but certain special dental services, more particularly those 
connected with illness, are included among medical benefits if given at 
a central dental clinic, a dental clinic or a public hospital. They include 
serious operations, plastic interventions and excisions, as well as X-ray 
examinations. 


Other Medical Care. 


Sickness funds may grant certain supplementary medical benefits 
such as physiotherapy, electrotherapy, speech therapy and related 
treatments. All sickness funds grant these benefits, usually for an 
initial period of two months, at the end of which period the local fund 
often consults the medical adviser of the central fund before giving 
permission to prolong the treatment. The fund reimburses a fixed 
amount per session, according to a tariff. The refund of expenses for 
convalescent care is also an additional benefit. 


Travelling Expenses. 


Detailed provisions apply to the reimbursement to the patient of 
travelling expenses both to the doctor’s surgery and to the hospital. 
This benefit—which is subject to certain restrictions (cheapest means 
of transport, etc.)—is of particular importance in view of the great 
distances the patient may have to travel in rural, especially northern, 
districts. The patient himself has to pay expenses up to 4 crowns for 
the first visit to the doctor and 1 crown for each subsequent visit, and is 
then reimbursed the remainder or three-quarters of the remainder 
according to circumstances. The expenses of travelling to the nearest 
hospital for treatment in a ward are reimbursed in full, but for the return 
journey the patient has to pay the first 4 crowns himself. Travelling 
expenses may also be paid for a relative or other person accompanying 
the insured patient because of his age or condition. 


1See p. 504 below. 
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Methods of Providing Medical Benefit 
General Practitioner and Specialist Care Outside Hospital Wards. 


As already stated, the insured person is reimbursed by the sickness 
insurance scheme for the expenses incurred in obtaining medical care 
from general practitioners or specialists. 

The medical practitioners whom the insured person consults may 
be in one or other of the following categories : 


Independent medical practitioners. A doctor established either as a 
general practitioner or as a specialist (or both) in independent private 
amy may treat any insured person. Only if the doctor writes his 

ill on the form prescribed for this purpose is the insured person re- 
imbursed by his sickness fund in accordance with the sickness insurance 
tariff. Doctors are obliged to use this form at the request of the insured 

rson. 

ste The sickness insurance tariff has been agreed upon by the Federation 
of Sickness Funds, the Medical Association, the Medical Board and the 
National Insurance Office and is fixed by the Government. It is based 
on the assumption that the items of care included can be rendered by 
any medical practitioner and hence on the fees presumed to be commonly 
charged in general practice for the items of care listed. Where such 
care, as is frequently the case, is given by specialists, the insurance 
scheme does not reimburse fees at a higher rate, but the patient pays 
the difference between three-quarters of the insurance tariff and the 
fees actually charged by the specialists.* 

The sickness insurance tariff for care outside hospital wards provides 
for three main groups of items. Group I refers to consultation with 
examination or treatment of a general nature. Group II relates to 
consultations involving more extensive treatment, including minor 
surgical interventions. Group III refers to consultations involving 
more special treatment, which may be of three different degrees and to 
which three different tariffs apply ; all of these cover special treatment 
pertaining to internal medicine, surgery, gynaecology, ophthalmology 
and ear, nose and throat treatment. The first degree relates to the 
simpler treatment in these branches, the second to more complicated 
treatment in the same specialities and the third to the most serious 
interventions, and in addition, to psychiatry. 

Special tariffs apply to domiciliary visits, X-ray examinations and 
X-ray or radium treatment. Laboratory examinations and tests are 
also included. 

The sickness insurance tariff for the items mentioned above is higher 
for Stockholm than for the other parts of the country. 

For a fairly simple consultation falling within Group I the tariff 
is 8 crowns for Stockholm and 6 crowns for the rest of the country ; for 
consultations and treatments in Group II the two tariffs are 15 and 
10 crowns, respectively. For Group III the tariff is from 20 to 30 crowns 
in Stockholm and from 15 to 25 crowns in the rest of the country. 


Doctors on hospital staffs. The case is somewhat different where 
the medical practitioner is employed by a county hospital. In this event, 
as has been seen, he has concluded an agreement with the county 


1 It may be noted that most independent practitioners in general practice also have 
some special training. 
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council or the town council to charge the out-patients he treats at the 
hospital in accordance with an agreed tariff, which generally corresponds 
to the sickness insurance tariff. Only for certain special treatment may 
he charge an extra fee. The insured person is thus reimbursed, as a rule, 
three-quarters of the fee he has paid. 

Some hospital doctors are allowed to receive patients privately at 
the hospital on certain days of the week and to charge any fees they 
wish. 

In the hospitals of Stockholm, Gothenburg and Uppsala, there are 
doctors who are employed by the hospital for out-patient care in return 
for a salary, whereas the doctor at the county council hospital is paid 


a salary only in respect of in-patient care. The doctor receiving out- 
patients at these city hospitals does not, therefore, charge any fee to 
the insured person, who pays a fee of 2 crowns per consultation to the 
hospital, which recovers 6 crowns from the patient’s sickness fund. 


Rural district doctors. Finally, in rural districts where there is a 
district doctor employed by the State, the doctor is allowed to charge 
his patients in accordance with a special tariff laid down in regulations. 
This tariff covers different groups of items. The fee varies from 4 crowns 
fcr a fairly simple consultation to 15 crowns for more extensive treatment. 
The district doctor is also entitled to travelling allowances depending 
on the distance between his surgery and the home of the patient. He 
may be obliged to proceed by boat or even aeroplane and often to travel 
very great distances. 

Here again the patient is reimbursed by his sickness fund three- 
quarters of the fee charged by the doctor. 


It will be seen that, with few exceptions, only insured persons who 
consult private practitioners may have to pay more than one-quarter 
of the sickness insurance tariff. 


Pharmaceutical Supplies. 


The pharmacist sends a monthly statement of accounts to the 
National Insurance Office, which pays him the part not payable 
by the patient. He keeps the doctor’s prescription in the case of non- 
essential medicines. Where essential medicines have been provided, 
which are free of charge, the pharmacist keeps the requisition form 
issued by the sickness fund. The National Insurance Office from time 
to time checks up on prescriptions and requisition forms by way of 
sampling. 

The State contributes 1.15 crowns in respect of pharmaceutical 
benefits for every member of a sickness fund. The remainder of the 
cost is paid by the central sickness funds, in proportion to the number 
of contributing members at the end of the year. 


Hospital Care. 


For each insured person admitted to hospital, generally through 
the hospital’s out-patient department, the local sickness fund to which 
the patient is affiliated pays, as a rule, the sum of 3 crowns per day of 
hospitalisation, in accordance with an agreement concluded between 
the Federation of County Councils and the Federation of Sickness 
Funds. Accounts are sent by the hospital direct to the fund concerned. 
The patient does not participate in the cost unless he enters a private or 
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semi-private ward. If and when the patient has exhausted his right 
to hospital care in respect of one and the same disease, but continues 
to need such care, he has to pay the 3 crowns himself, unless he obtains 
social assistance from the competent council or city board. The sickness 
insurance scheme’s contribution of 3 crowns per hospital day covers 
less than 10 per cent. of the real cost, which, in Stockholm, is about 
54 crowns a day. 


Doctors’ Travelling Expenses. 


Doctors are also entitled to charge for travelling expenses, more 
particularly the district doctor practising in a rural area. 


Other Medical Care. 


The cost of the additional benefits provided for by the sickness 
insurance institutions, such as massage, short-wave treatment and 
other physiotherapy prescribed by a medical practitioner, is refunded 
in accordance with a special tariff. In the case of convalescent care, 
which is also an additional benefit, the patient has to pay 3 crowns 
a day. 


SICKNESS CASH BENEFIT 
Contingency Covered 


Cash benefit is payable in case of incapacity for work due to illness, 
or, at a reduced rate, in the event of a reduction of working capacity 
by one-half or more. If incapacity continues after the end of the illness, 
it is nevertheless treated as illness. 

Where the illness is expected to be of short duration, the criterion 
is incapacity for the performance of the patient’s usual work or work 
of a similar nature. If, however, the illness is expected to be incurable 
or of long duration an examination may be made, after a reasonable 
lapse of time, to determine whether the insured person is able to main- 
tain himself by another occupation, if necessary after special vocational 
training. 

Cash benefit may be withheld or reduced in certain cases, e.g. in 
the case of refusal to be examined or cared for by a medical practitioner, 
gross negligence as regards health, or failure to give notice of a change 
of earnings. 

There is no qualifying period. 


Rates of Benefit 


All employees earning at least 1,200 crowns, but not more than 
1,800 crowns, a year, all other gainfully occupied persons with an 
income of at least 1,200 crowns a year from a gainful occupation, house- 
wives and widows and divorced women with children under 16 years 
of age are insured for basic cash benefit only, which is paid at the rate 
of 3 crowns a day. 

Employees earning 1,800 crowns or more a year are, in addition, 
compulsorily insured for supplementary sickness benefit. For earnings 
up to 2,400 crowns the supplementary benefit is 1 crown per day for 
the first 90 days of incapacity due to the same disease ; it increases, as 
a rule, by 1 crown per income group, up to a maximum of 17 crowns 
for those earning more than 14,000 crowns. Benefit for the first 90 days 
thus ranges from 3 to 20 crowns a day, according to earnings. After 
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the first 90 days of incapacity benefit is reduced in the higher income 
groups and ranges from 3 crowns in class 1 to 12 crowns in class 13. 

Gainfully occupied persons other than employees, as well as house- 
wives, can insure voluntarily for supplementary benefit. For house- 
wives this supplementary benefit cannot exceed 3 crowns a day. 

Widows and divorced women with children under 16 years of age are 
also insured for cash benefit of 3 crowns a day and can insure voluntarily 
for the same supplementary benefits as housewives. 

A reduced cash benefit at half the rate is paid where the insured 
person is only partially incapacitated (as is frequently the case among 
housewives, for example), provided the degree of incapacity is at least 
50 per cent. 

To the sickness benefit is added a daily children’s pence of 
1 crown for one child ar two children, 2 crowns for three or four children 
and 3 crowns for five or more children. Where only one-half of the 
sickness benefit is payable, half the children’s supplement is paid. 
Supplements are also paid during hospitalisation of the insured bread- 
winner. 

During hospitalisation, cash benefit—which is then called “ home 
allowance ”—is reduced by one-half or by a maximum of 3 crowns per 
day, an amount which corresponds to that paid by sickness insurance 
to the hospital. 

Where the home allowance is payable to an insured woman who 
has at home one or more children under ten years of age, the home 
allowance is at least 3 crowns a day and a children’s supplement of at 
least 2 crowns is paid. 


Duration of Cash Benefit and Hospital Care 


Cash benefit (and hospital care, even without cash benefit) is granted 
for a maximum period of two years (730 days) in respect of one and the 
same disease. The cash benefit is payable for every calendar day, except 
for the first three days of incapacity, known as the waiting period, in 
the calculation of which any day of incapacity notified to the local 
sickness fund within the 20 preceding days is counted. Where a fresh 
spell of incapacity occurs within 20 days, the two spells are regarded 
as one in the calculation of the waiting period. 

Cash benefit, as already stated, is at a higher rate during the first 
90 days of incapacity. Only days for which benefit was paid within the 
last 60 days preceding a spell of incapacity for work are counted towards 
the 90 days. Thus, if the insured person works for more than 60 days 
between two spells of incapacity he again receives benefit at the higher 
rate for the first 90 days of the second spell, and so on. 

Where each spell of incapacity entailing payment of cash benefit 
or hospital care is due to a different disease, benefit is payable in respect 
of each disease for a period of 730 days. However, if the patient contracts 
another disease while he is receiving hospital care or cash benefit, his 
maximum benefit period is not thereby prolonged. 

Any periods of incapacity for work entailing hospital or cash benefit, 
or both, due to one and the same disease are added up for the purpose 
of computing the maximum benefit period of two years. A fresh period 
of continuous work during two years is required before an insured 
person is again entitled to cash benefit or hospital care in respect of the 
same disease, after having exhausted the first benefit period of two 
years. However, short periods of incapacity due to some other disease 
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and not exceeding three weeks in duration and which give rise to pay- 
ment of cash benefit or hospital care are not deducted from the two 
years of work. 

When an insured person has been incapacitated by the same disease 
for two years and still continues to be incapable of work the sickness 
fund assigns him to “class 0”, i.e. the class of persons not gainfully 
occupied. He is then entitled to medical benefit other than hospitalisation 
in respect of the incapacitating disease, and can obtain hospital care in 
respect of other diseases ; no cash benefit is payable in this class. He 
then remains in “ class 0” until he resumes a gainful activity. 

In the case of old-age pensioners who continue to work, the maximum 
benefit period for hospital or cash benefit in respect of one and the same 
disease is 90 days. 

Invalidity pensioners who continue to work are entitled to a maximum 
benefit period of two years of hospital care or cash benefit in respect of 
any one disease occurring after the payment of the pension has begun. 

Pensioners who are not working are entitled to medical benefit, 
including hospital care, the latter being limited to a maximum period 
of 90 days per disease. 

Pensioners who were voluntarily insured for supplementary benefits 
in 1954, i.e. in the year prior to the introduction of national sickness 
insurance, may continue to insure voluntarily for certain supplementary 
benefits under special legislation. 

A person who is no longer entitled to hospital care in respect of a 
chronic disease may obtain assistance from his commune if he is unable 
to pay for the care himself. 


Method of Obtaining Cash Benefit 


No medical certificate of incapacity is, as a rule, required for the 
first seven days of incapacity for work. This rule was introduced in 
view of the shortage of doctors and for other reasons. 

The insured person notifies his local sickness fund over the telephone 
or in writing, preferably on the very first day of incapacity, since this 
day will be counted towards the waiting period of three days. The fund 
thereupon sends the insured person a form and a printed letter asking 
him to fill it in. The form, which is a kind of self-declaration regarding 
incapacity, should be received by the fund by not later than the eighth 
day. If the insured person is still incapacitated on the eighth day a 
medical certificate has to be submitted stating the probable duration 
of incapacity in days. 

Payment of sickness benefit is made weekly for each calendar day. 
The insured person can either obtain the benefit at the local branch of 
his sickness fund or have it sent by post. The Stockholm Central Fund 
pays cash benefit exclusively through the post office. 


FINANCING OF SICKNESS INSURANCE 


National sickness insurance is financed by the insured persons, their 
employers and the State. However, as pointed out above, the contribu- 
tion of sickness insurance towards the cost of hospital care of the persons 
insured represents only a very small proportion of the total cost. A very 
considerable part of the cost of the medical care provided under the 
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scheme is therefore financed out of tax revenue by the county councils 
or city councils maintaining hospitals. 


Contributions of Insured Persons 


The contribution of the insured person comprises a contribution 
for medical care insurance, one for basic sickness benefit insurance 
(which also counts towards children’s supplements) and, for employees 
whose annual remuneration is 1,800 crowns or more, a contribution 
for supplementary sickness benefit insurance. 

The medical benefit contribution is payable by every member 
whose annual income as assessed for state income tax purposes amounts 
to 1,200 crowns or more. Persons who have attained the age of 67 years 
or are in receipt of an invalidity pension do not pay this contribution. 

The contribution for basic sickness benefit is payable by every 
person insured for such benefit at the end of the year to which the 
contribution relates and whose annual income is assessed at not less 
than 1,200 crowns. 

Contributions for supplementary cash benefit are payable by every 
employee who is insured for such benefit during the month to which 
the contribution relates. Exemption is granted during military service. 

No contributions are payable in respect of children under 16 years 
of age who are insured in their father’s or mother’s right and entitled 
to medical benefit. 

Insured persons are classified according to their estimated annual 
income. 


Rates of Contribution. 


The rate of contribution payable by the insured person depends 
(a) on his class of income, which also determines the rate of cash benefit, 
and (4) on the particular circumstances of the sickness fund of which 
he is a member. 

Contributions of insured persons are so assessed that, added to 
money from other sources, they are sufficient to cover current liabilities, 
administrative costs and other expenditure incurred by the fund, and 
also to constitute a reserve fund. 

If a member’s total contribution for medical and basic sickness 
benefit exceeds 2 per cent. of his income assessed for purposes of income 
tax, the rate is reduced to 2 per cent. of his income. For married tax- 
payers each spouse is deemed to earn one-half of the aggregate assessed 
income of husband and wife. 

Contributions are calculated and, after consultation with the sickness 
fund concerned, are fixed by the National Insurance Office. 

The sickness fund receives the full amount of the sickness insurance 
contributions levied on its behalf. 

The annual contributions in respect of medical benefit and of basic 
sickness cash benefit (3 crowns a day) are at present 43 crowns and 
37 crowns respectively in Stockholm. In other areas, they are, how- 
ever, considerably lower. 

Employees earning more than 1,800 crowns a year also pay contri- 
butions for supplementary benefit according to the income class to 
which they are assigned at rates that vary from fund to fund; in 
Stockholm, for instance, they range from 9 crowns in the lowest class 
to 139 crowns in the highest class, but they are lower in all other areas. 
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Payment of Contributions. 
Employees. The local fund decides to which income class the member 


belongs. 

Changes of income are notified by the member on a special form. 
If he is not satisfied with his classification he can use the same form 
to notify the fund of this fact. Should the fund learn of a change in 
the member’s income, it may assign him to another class.! 

The employer of the insured person deducts from his wage or salary, 
together with income tax, a provisional amount representing the insured 
person’s contribution to the sickness insurance scheme in accordance 
with tables issued for this purpose by the income tax authorities. The 
employer does not know which part of the total deduction is for the 
insurance contribution. Payment is made through the post office to 
the income tax authorities. The part constituting the insured person’s 
contribution to sickness insurance goes into a special account, on which 
the National Insurance Office draws for the purpose of financing sickness 
insurance, 

After the end of the year a final settlement of the contributions is 
made between the income tax authorities and the sickness funds. 


Other gainfully occupied persons. Sickness insurance contributions, 
like those for pension insurance and other branches of social security, 
are paid at the same time as income tax, also on a provisional basis, 
six times a year. After declaring his income for the last year to the income 
tax authorities the insured person is informed of the preliminary tax, 
including all contributions to which he is liable. 


Housewives. The contribution due on behalf of the housewife is 
included in the husband’s tax and contribution assessment unless his 
wife has an income of her own, whether from earnings or from private 
sources. In the latter event, the housewife receives her own tax and 
contribution assessment. 


Contributions of Employers 


The employer, in addition to paying an insurance contribution 
on his own behalf if he is gainfully occupied, also pays a collective 
contribution on behalf of his employees. This contribution amounts, 
as regards insurance for medical benefit, to one-tenth of 1 per cent., 
and, as regards insurance for supplementary cash benefit, to 1 per cent. 
of the wage bill for all employees compulsorily insured against employ- 
ment injury, wages in excess of 15,000 crowns not being taken into 
account. 

The proceeds of the employers’ contributions for medical benefit 
insurance are apportioned among the central sickness funds in propor- 
tion to the number of their members, and the proceeds of the contri- 
butions for supplementary sickness benefit insurance go to meet the 
expenditure on supplementary sickness benefit incurred by the central 
sickness funds and the affiliated local funds. 


1 Before the sickness insurance scheme was introduced on 1 January 1955, forms of 
declaration of income were transmitted by the income tax authorities to sickness funds, 
Members were asked to declare their income in the current year. The sickness funds then 
examined the declarations, of which there were some 4 to 5 million, and, after clearing 
up any doubts which had arisen because of differences between income tax declarations 
made for the preceding year and declarations of income submitted for the purpose of sick- 
ness insurance, determined for each member the class of income to which he was to be 
assigned. Members were notified by letter of the income class to which they belonged. 
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Contribution by the State 


The State subsidises sickness insurance in various forms. 


(1) A sickness benefit grant is paid to the central funds at the 
following percentages of the expenditure of these funds and their 
affiliated local funds: 50 per cent. of the cost of medical attendance 
and travelling expenses and of the basic sickness benefit and the corres- 
ponding portion of the home allowance, and 75 per cent. of the children’s 
supplements. 


(2) A membership grant of 4 crowns in cities with their own central 
fund, 5 crowns in certain isolated areas and 4.50 crowns elsewhere. 
Three-fifths of the membership grant is paid to the local fund and two- 
fifths to the central fund where both exist. 


(3) A contribution relief grant, equal to the amount by which the 
contributions of insured persons are reduced because they would other- 
wise exceed 2 per cent. of income. 


(4) A contribution equalisation grant of 10 crowns for every member 
not liable to pay a contribution towards medical benefit insurance 
because his income is less than 1,200 crowns a year. 


The State also subsidises voluntary insurance for supplementary 
sickness cash benefit. 


Pooling of Risks 


The local sickness fund reimburses expenses for medical care but 
recovers from the central fund three-quarters of the expenditure other 
than that for supplementary benefits. 

As regards sickness cash benefit, the local fund is liable for the first 
90 days of benefit in respect of each disease, but recovers from the central 
fund three-quarters of its expenditure on this account. The central fund 
is liable for the period exceeding 90 days. The State covers part of these 
expenses as shown above. Since the local fund is liable only for one- 
quarter of the expenditure on medical care and short-term incapacity 
for work, the greater part of the risks is shared by all local funds affiliated 
to a central fund. 

The income tax authorities place the proceeds of the contributions 
at the disposal of the National Insurance ce, which shares them out, 
together with the state subsidies and employers’ contributicns, among 
the central funds. They, in turn, share out among the affiliated local 
funds what is due to them. 


ORGANISATION OF SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Sickness insurance is carried by self-governing bodies called public 
sickness funds and supervised by the National Insurance Office. 


Administration 


A central sickness fund is set up for every rural council area and for 
every town not represented on such a council. Where special circum- 
stances render it advisable, two rural council areas or a rural area and 
a town may be combined into one central sickness fund area. 
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Each central sickness fund area which does not consist solely of a 
town is divided into local sickness fund areas. Each local fund is affili- 
ated to the central sickness fund within whose area it is situated. 

Public sickness funds are registered with the National Insurance 
Office. Each person liable to insurance is a member of the local sickness 
fund of the commune for which he is census registered ! or, where no 
local fund exists, of the central sickness fund. 

Every member of a local fund is also a member of the central fund 
to which his local fund is attached. 


Local Sickness Funds.? 


Local sickness funds are administered by a delegates’ meeting and a 
managing committee. 

Delegates are elected by the commune or communes in the fund’s 
area. They must be of Swedish nationality and members of the fund. 
Delegates’ travelling expenses may be paid if the meeting so decides. 

The delegates’ meeting elects the managing committee—except one 
member who is appointed by the managing committee of the central 
fund—and one of the auditors 3, as well as the delegates to the central 
fund, and approves the conduct of the managing committee. 

The executive officer of the fund is appointed by the managing 
committee of the central fund ; other officers are appointed by the local 
fund’s managing committee. 

The local sickness fund carries out the day-to-day administration 
of the scheme. It keeps a register of all its members, containing details 
as to date of birth, class of benefit, etc., determines applications for 
benefit, refunds medical expenditure, pays the hospital and pays out 
cash benefits. 

The fund supervises sick persons in accordance with regulations 
made by the central fund. It may ask for the advice of the central fund, 
especially of its medical officer. Usually, it first contacts the doctor if 
it has any doubts as regards, more particularly, the diagnosis, which is 
of great importance in view of the fact that the maximum cash and 
hospital benefit period relates to each disease. Difficulties mainly arise 
from lack of precision in diagnosis. The fund can also inquire from the 
employer whether or not the insured person has actually ceased work, 
or may have the patient visited at home. Only difficult cases are referred 
to the medical adviser of the central fund. 


Central Sickness Funds. 


A central fund is administered by a delegates’ meeting and a manag- 
ing committee. Delegates are elected by the delegates’ meeting of the 
affiliated local funds. Where there is only a central fund, they are 
elected by the town for which the fund administers sickness insurance. 
Travelling expenses and a daily allowance may be paid to delegates. 

The managing committee consists of seven to nine members, one 
member being appointed by the National Insurance Office, one by the 


1 If he is not registered his residence at the beginning of the calendar year, or the date 
on which liability to insurance begins, determines his affiliation. 

2 Many of the local funds are former mutual benefit societies which carried voluntary 
insurance prior to 1955. They have invested their former assets in gilt-edged securities. 

* The other auditor is appointed by the managing committee of the central fund. 
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Medical Board, one by the rural council or by the town council not 
represented on the rural council, if any. Other members are elected at 
the delegates’ meeting. Rules are generally the same as for local funds. 

The executive officer of the central fund is appointed by the National 
Insurance Office ; other officers are appointed by the fund’s managing 
committee, except that the medical officers are appointed by the Medical 
Board, after consultation with the fund. 

The central fund, unless there are no local funds, does not directly 
administer the sickness insurance scheme, but supervises and assists 
the affiliated local funds. 

The local fund submits a daily voucher listing its expenditures to 
the central fund, which undertakes the further processing of the material 
and all the book-keeping and statistical work and checks up on cases in 
which there appear to be doubts, usually through its inspectors. 

The central fund receives every month a share of the total income 
of the sickness insurance scheme from the National Insurance Office. 
This it shares out to the local funds affiliated on the basis of reports on 
expenditure. If the local fund’s share is insufficient to cover expenditure, 
it reports on its position and obtains an additional allocation. 

The central fund employs inspectors and other staff in addition to 
the medical adviser or advisers to whom the local funds may refer 
doubtful cases and turn for advice ; it organises courses of instruction 
and meetings of officials of the local funds where problems and difficult 
cases are discussed and generally assists these funds in every possible 
way. 

Supervision 


The National Insurance Office is responsible for the supervision of 
the national sickness insurance scheme. The Office reports to the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, but is otherwise independent. The Office 
also insures against employment injury workers whose employers are 
not affiliated to one of the nine mutual benefit associations carrying 
employment injury insurance.? 

Officials in the higher posts are appointed by the King ; other posts 
are filled by the Office itself. 

Decisions on the application of the Sickness Insurance Act and the 
Employment Injury Insurance Act are taken by the Office without 
reference to the Minister. 

Moneys appropriated by Parliament for national sickness insurance 
and those needed for the administration of the National Insurance 
Office are included in the budget proposed by the Minister of Social 
Affairs and, when voted, are placed at the disposal of the Office. 


Right of Appeal 


An insured person may appeal from the decision of a public fund 
within one month by delivering or sending a complaint to the fund, 
which forwards it, with its opinion, to the National Insurance Office. 

A dispute between public funds respecting the interpretation or 
application of the Act is determined by the National Insurance Office 
at the request of one of the funds. 

There is no appeal from the decision of the Office unless the Office 
consents. Such consent is given if there is a dissentient opinion among 


1 For co-ordination of employment injury and sickness insurance see below. 
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those examining the case, or if the Office considers the case to be of 
particular importance to one of the parties. Appeal is made to the 
Crown, by lodging a protest with the Ministry of Social Affairs. 


Co-ordination with the Employment Injury Insurance Scheme 


Insurance in case of employment injury is governed by a special 
law}, but this branch has been co-ordinated with national sickness 
insurance. During the first 90 days following the accident, both medical 
care and cash benefit are in general paid by the local sickness fund, 
under the provisions of the sickness insurance scheme. The victim of 
an employment injury thus shares in the cost of the medical care he 
receives from the fund. But he is entitled, if necessary, to dental care, 
artificial limbs and other appliances and to certain special treatments 
without cost sharing, at the expense of employment injury insurance—or, 
for artificial limbs, largely at the expense of the State. After the first 
90 days, employment injury insurance pays for all care required, without 
time limit, and continues to pay cash benefit at the level of the sickness 
benefit payable for the first 90 days so long as treatment continues. 
Thereafter, if the victim is still incapacitated by more than 10 per cent., 
a pension becomes payable. Ninety-five per cent. of all cases terminate 
within 90 days. After 70 days the sickness fund transmits the notifica- 
tion of the injury to the employment injury insurance carrier to enable 
it to prepare to take over the case. Usually doctors are paid by the 
insurance carrier for care continuing after 90 days, although the refund 
system is becoming more widespread. 


Maternity Benefits 


Maternity benefits are granted by virtue of special legislation 2, 
but are provided under the sickness insurance scheme, to all insured 
women. They include medical care or care in a maternity institution 
obtainable on the same conditions as under sickness insurance. Maternity 
cash benefit consists of a lump sum of 270 crowns payable to all insured 
women and a supplement for children under 10 years of age of 2 crowns 
a day payable from the date of confinement for 45 days if the mother 
is in hospital, or otherwise for ten days. A supplementary allowance is 
payable to women who have been compulsorily insured for supple- 
mentary sickness allowance for at least 270 consecutive days preceding 
the date of confinement ; the allowance is payable during absence from 
work, for up to 90 days, at the rate of the supplementary sickness allow- 
ance. From the 28th day after confinement it is paid only if the mother 
looks after the child herself. 

Contributions of persons protected by sickness insurance also cover 
maternity benefits. The employer pays a contribution of 0.04 per cent. 
of his wage bill towards the supplementary maternity allowance. The 
State pays to each central fund a sum equal to 50 per cent. of the medical 
care and travelling expenditure and of the basic allowances, and 75 per 
cent. of children’s supplements. 

The local fund (if any) pays the maternity benefit, but recovers 
from the central fund all expenses except one-quarter of the medical 
expenditure. 


1See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I1.L.0.), Vol. XII, No. 8, 15 Oct. 1954, p. 396. 
Also I.L.O. Legislative Series 1954 (Swe. 1). 
2 See J.L.0. Legislative Series 1954 (Swe. 2). 
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Statistics 


The number of persons compulsorily insured on 31 December 1955 
was 5.4 million, of whom 4.4 million were insured for basic sickness 
cash benefit and 2.6 million for supplementary sickness benefit for 
employees. 

In 1955 the income of sickness insurance, including maternity and 
voluntary insurance and pharmaceutical benefit, was provisionally 
estimated at 815 million crowns, of which 434 million were estimated 
to come from insured persons!, 167 million from employers as such 
and 214 million from the State. 

Expenditure was estimated at 174 million crowns for medical care, 
177 million for basic sickness and maternity benefit, 246 million for 
supplementary benefit, 35 million for pharmaceutical benefit (11 months) 
and 49 million for costs of administration. 


1 Twelve million from voluntary insurance for sickness benefit. 
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Report VII : proposed Convention concerning seafarers’ national identity 
documents. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Pulp and Paper Statistics. Statistiques des pdtes et papiers. Paris, 1957. 
51 pp. $1.50; 8s.; 400 francs. Bilingual. 


Timber Statistics. Statistiques du bois. Paris, 1957. 56 pp. $1.50; 8s.; 
400 francs. Bilingual. 


The Training of Workers Within the Factory. Survey of industrial in-plant 
training programmes in seven European countries. Paris, European 
Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1957. 90 pp. $1; 6s. ; 300 francs. 
This report, prepared by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 

in the United Kingdom, presents the results of a survey sponsored by the 

European Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C. on industrial in-plant 

training programmes in seven European countries.! 

The principal aim of the survey was to collect information on current 
practices for the systematic training of operatives within the factory ; the 
training of craftsmen through the medium of apprenticeship was excluded 
from the project, as were training courses provided by technical colleges 
and training institutes outside the factory, unless these courses were specifi- 
cally organised on the initiative of one firm or of a group of firms acting 
together. 

The report describes training for semi-skilled jobs developed in Austria, 
Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom. Each participating organisation has endeavoured 
to find the best examples of systematic operative training in its own country, 
although, in the selection of these examples, an attempt was made to get 
as representative a sample as possible. 

The information obtained from the firms surveyed was collected uni- 
formly in the course of short visits to each undertaking but significant 
individual differences have not been overlooked. Information was collected 
about the age, sex, and number of trainees ; the organisation of training, 
including the se of training ; the training status of instructors ; induction 
courses ; syllabuses, programmes of instruction and the recording of progress ; 
and the actual systems and methods used for training. 

Chapters are included on the transition from the training school to the 
production line, and external training courses. The information collected 
makes it clear that industry in general has done very little to provide 
systematic training for semi-skilled and unskilled workers, although evidence 
exists that such training can profit managers and workers alike. 


Other Publications * 
General. 


BousgueEt, G.-H. Les Berbéres (Histoire et institutions). Collection “ Que 
sais-je?”’. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1957. 116 pp. 


1 The British, French and German contributions to this survey were reviewed in Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LX XV, No. 1, Jan. 1957, p. 88 ; ibid., No. 5, May 1957, p. 491; 
and ibid., No. 6, June 1957, p. 585. 

* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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ISRAEL OFFICE OF INFORMATION. Facts about Israel. New York, 1957. 
144 pp. 


MonrTEIL, Vincent. Les Arabes. Collection “ Que sais-je ?”. Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1957. 110 pp. 


WINKLER Prins Sticutinc. W.P. voor het bedrijfsleven. Encyclopedie. 
Hoofredactie : F. L. van MuIswInKEL, G. W. GROENEVELD, Ph. A. N. 
Houwinc. Eerste deel, A.-J. Amsterdam, Brussels, Elsevier, 1957. 
719 pp. 32.50 florins. 

The first volume (comprising the letters A to J) of the latest addition 
to the Winkler Prins series of encyclopaedias, It is intended for factory 
managers, civil servants, lecturers and others needing a convenient source 
of information on problems of economics, law, commerce, advertising, 
organisations, etc., in their relation to industry. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Production Forecasting, Planning 
and Control. Conference handbook published for distribution at the 
American Management Association Special Manufacturing Conference, 
March 20-22, 1957. New York, 1957. xxi+199 pp. 


BarToui, Henri. Science économique et travail. Essais et travaux, No. 9, 
Université de Grenoble. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1957. 308 pp. 


The author sets out to humanise political economy by harmonising it 
with the industrial civilisation which is now emerging. In the first part he 
discusses the philosophical problem implicit in any scale of values, and 
defines the purpose of economics, which he classifies as one of the human 
sciences. The second part deals with the objective aspects of economics and 


distinguishes between causal research and the study of economic and social 
determinisms. The combination of these two aspects—the human and the 
objective—must provide the foundation for a new economics, viz. labour 
economics. 


Becker, Esther R., and Murpnuy, Eugene F. The Office in Transition. 
Meeting the Problems of Automation. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1957. x+190 pp. $3.50. 

The transition to automation in office work is distinguished, the authors 
believe, by the giant steps by which change is occurring and the technical 
and human problems it is creating. This book, written in simple and non- 
technical terms from the general standpoint of an office management con- 
sultant service, discusses certain aspects of office automation and its implica- 
tions. 

Automation in the office is described, with examples of practical applica- 
tion and the transition thereto, under the heads of punch-card methods, 
electronic computers and integrated data-processing systems. Further 
chapters discuss method standardisation and programming, procedure ard 
supervision in the automatic office, and human relations during the transition 
period and in the longer run. Appendices briefly list automatic office equip- 
ment, manufacturers of such equipment, and associations and publications 
concerned with automatic methods of office work. 

The authors are optimistic about the impact of automation on office work 
and on office management and draw a number of conclusions which support 
this attitude. 


Bop, M. 3. Baaanc napodxozo xo3aticmea CCCP. Moscow, Tocnonutusgar, 
1956. 126 pp. 2 roubles. 
This work by M. Z. Bor describes the methodology of economic planning 
in the U.S.S.R. Statistical information on manpower and labour produc- 
tivity is included in the chapter dealing with manpower planning. 
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BREPORL, Wilhelm. Industrievolk im Wandel von der agraren zur industriel- 
len Daseinsform, dargestellt am Ruhrgebiet. “ Soziale Forschung und 
Praxis”, Band 18. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957. 
ix+400 pp. DM 32. 


A careful study of the effects of the change in the Ruhr Basin in Germany 
from an agricultural form of existence to a highly industrialised one over the 
course of the last century and a half. The author deals less with economic 
developments than with the effects on the character of the people and the 
influence of the great influx of workers from Eastern Germany, Poland and 
other countries. He makes it clear that in general he is raising questions 
rather than answering them and is trying to pave the way for a more general 
study of “ industrial folklore ”. 


Cahiers d’étude de l’automation. 1: Bibliographie analytique. Recherches de 
sociologie du travail publiées sous la direction de Pierre NAvILLE, No. 2. 
Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére & Cie., 1957. 30 pp. 150 francs. 


CENTRAAL BUREAU VOOR DE STATISTIEK, Netherlands. Bedrijfsvergeliikende 
meting van de produktiviteit in de grafische industrie, Nr. 1. Zeist, W. de 
Haan N.V., 1957. 137 pp. 20 florins. 


CLaRK, John Maurice. Economic Institutions and Human Welfare. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. xii+285+x pp. 


In this book Professor Clark, the American economist, examines the 
question whether modern types of welfare policy are in conflict with the 
necessary conditions for a healthy and adequate sphere of economic freedom. 
He concludes that although there are problems, and perhaps dangers, there 
is no irreconcilable conflict. For a humane and democratically conceived 
society, he believes that all tolerable economic systems lie in the intermediate 
area between total Jaisser-faire, in which the “ market” takes charge of 
what should be community values, and total collectivism, in which market 
concepts are reduced to accounting devices, manipulated by the government 
for its own ends. 


CROWTHER, J. G. Nuclear Energy in Industry. London, George Newnes 

Limited, 1956. vii+ 168 pp. 

A short survey, in not too technical language, of the use of nuclear 
energy to produce power and of the applications of radio-isotopes in industry, 
based largely on reports submitted to the Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy held in Geneva in 1955. 


Detmas, Claude. Quel avenir pour la France? Preface by Wilfrid Baum- 
GARTNER. Paris, Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1956. 348 pp. 900 francs. 


This book discusses France’s problems from the economic standpoint. 
The first = reviews the deep-seated or immediate reasons for the present 
pattern of the French economy ; the disparities in regional development, the 
chronic tendency to inflation, and population trends all come in for careful 
scrutiny. This section is followed by a few pages dealing with “ reconver- 
sion”, i.e. the adaptation of this pattern to the demands of the modern 
world. In the second part of the volume the author examines in detail some 
of the efforts made both by the authorities and by private bodies to redirect 
and redistribute the national resources (particularly through internal develop- 
ment and the expansion of atomic energy). There is also a short bibliography. 


Economia politica. Rome, Edizioni A.C.L.I., 1957. 524 pp. 800 lire. 


Emmricn, Rolf. Aufgaben und Struktur der Abteilung Arbeit in den volks- 
eigenen Betrieben. Fragen der Arbeits6konomik, Heft 7. Berlin, Verlag 
Die Wirtschaft, 1957. 130 pp. DM 4.20. 


GaupDarD, Gaston. Les bases économiques de l’Etat d’Israél. Thése présentée 
a la Faculté de droit et des sciences économiques de l'Université de 
Fribourg (Suisse). Fribourg, Imprimerie St-Paul, 1957. 128 pp. 
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GoLpRING, Mary. Economics of Atomic Energy. London, Butterworths 
Scientific Publications, 1957. 179 pp. 


Torenux, HW. T., and PasunpKuii, B. A. Bonpocet axonomuxu npednpuamuil 
yepHoli memaaaypeuu CCCP. Moscow, Metannyprusyat, 1956. 288 pp. 
10.40 roubles. 

Economic problems of iron and steel plants in the U.S.S.R., by 

I. G. Gorelik and V. Ya. Riabinky. 


Gross, Irma H. (editor). Potentialities of Women in the Middle Years. 
East Lansing, Michigan State University Press, 1956. xiv+198 pp. $3. 
A series of 12 monographs published as the outcome of a symposium on 
the potentialities of women between 45 and 65 years of age organised by 
the College of Home Economics of Michigan State University in 1955. 
The aim of the symposium was to explore and find solutions for the 
problems arising during this middle period of life, when women have become 
relatively free from responsibilities in the home and, in order to fill their 
time fruitfully, are faced with the choice between various forms of activity, 
such as service to the community, hobbies and part-time or full-time 
employment. 
The monographs are divided into three parts devoted to the changing 
roles of women in the middle years, their problems and suggested solutions. 


Hower, Kjell. Automatisering, spokelse eller realitet? Oslo, H. Aschehoug 

& Co. (W. Nygaard), 1957. 163 pp. 

Most of this book on automation by a Norwegian trade unionist is given 
over to a general description of automation and its impact on the economic 
and social structure, without specific reference to the situation in Norway. 
The last chapter, however, deals with automation in Norway. 

The author points out that Norway, as a small country with a large 
export trade but a small home market, must concentrate on quality and 
to this end must make use of the most advanced techniques of quality 
control. A number of industries have used automatic machinery and 
electronic controls. The Norwegian Productivity Institute, which inquired 
into the position and prospects of automation in four important industrial 
sectors (paper and pulp, chemicals, primary metals, metal-working indus- 
tries), stressed the possibilities of raising productivity by increased use of 
automatic controls but also drew attention to the difficulties to be overcome, 
including shortages of capital and of technical and professional skill and in 
some cases managerial ignorance or indifference. The author lays special 
emphasis on the need for the expansion and adaptation of youth training. 
He also suggests that, since Norway’s main fields of competitive advantage 
are capital-intensive, more effective means of economising national capital 
resources may be necessary in order to make full and timely use of automa- 
tion techniques. Finally, he notes that both industrial leaders and the 
trade union movement are alive to the importance of automation in raising 
living standards and are anxious to support the extension of the new 
techniques in industry. 


Mkonomuka, opeaHuzayua u naadHnupane Ha coyuaaucmuYecKomMO NpomUULAeHO 
npouzsodcmeo. Sofia, M3garenbcrspo Ha BbarapcKaTa KOMYHHCTH4eCKa 
napTuaA, 1956. 622 pp. 14.15 levas. 


Economics, organisation and planning in socialist industrial production, 


INSTITUT COOPERATIF “ LE PRE vERT”. Les cartels et les associations pro- 
fessitonnelles de nos jours. Exposés de J]. R. CUTHBERTSON, G. DUTTWEILER, 
etc. Publication No. 2. Riischlikon (Switzerland), Fondation “ Le Pré 
vert ”, 1956-57. 145 pp. 


This publication contains the chief papers read at a congress held in 
Ziirich during the summer of 1956 to discuss the problem of monopolies, 
together with a record of the ensuing discussions. Most of the papers sub- 
mitted were devoted to a theoretical discussion of the respective advantages 
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and disadvantages of cartelisation and unrestricted competition. The 
difficulties of legislative action in this matter in the United States and 
France are also discussed. 


Kornal, Janos. A gazdasdgi vezetés tulzott kizpontositdsa. Kritikai elemzés 
kénnyiiipari tapasztalatok alapjan. Budapest, Kézgazdasagi es jogi 
kényvkiadé, 1957. 206 pp. 22 forints. 

The aim of this book, entitled “ Excessive Centralisation of Economic 
Planning ”, is to point out the inconsistencies and shortcomings of economic 
bureaucracy. The critical analysis of the situation in Hungary is largely 
based on experience in the light industries. An English summary of the 
book is included. 


Kotuart, G. L. Bonus and Profit-Sharing, Theory, Law and Practice (with 
Special Reference to India). Delhi, Metropolitan Book Co. (Private) 
Ltd., 1957. xxix+431 pp. 20 rupees. 


MINISTRY OF LaBor, Japan. Analysis of the Japanese Labor Economy. 
Tokyo, 1956. 52 pp. 


Muwapuu, Jl. M., and Mauxos, A. H. Opzanu3ayua u naaHuposanue npou3- 
600cméea Ha 20pHOpyOHbix npednpuamuax. Moscow, Metannyprusyat, 1956. 
374 pp. 9.15 roubles. 

The organisation and planning of production in mines producing metallic 
ores, by D. M. Misharin and A. N. Mashkov. 


NATIONAL PLANNING AssociATION. Nuclear Power and Economic Develop- 
ment in Brazil. By Stefan H. Rospock. Reports on the Productive 
Uses of Nuclear Energy. Washington, 1957. x+126 pp. $2.75. 


PLANNING COMMISSION, India. Programmes of Industrial Development 
1956-61. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1956. xxi+ 439 pp. 


PaukoB, B., Kanuropos, Xp., @unnnos, [., and Towes, T. Opeanu3zayua u 
nAanupare Ha nNpomMuUuLAeHOMO Npednpusnmue. Sofia, I»pyxkaBHo N3yaTencrBo 
“ Hayka wu Hsxyctso ”, 1956. 498 pp. 15 levas. 
Organisation and planning in industry, by V. Rankov, Kh. Kaligorov, 
G. Filipov and T. Toshev. 


Rosson, R. The Cotton Industry in Britain. London, Macmillan and Co. 

Ltd., 1957. xx+364 pp. 60s. 

The author records the principal events in the development of the 
cotton industry in Britain from its earlier days to the present, with special 
reference to the last 40 years. The main factors affecting the efficiency 
of the industry are examined objectively in the sections dealing with labour 
utilisation and productivity, raw material supplies, international relations 
and tariff policy, investment and redundancy, price regulation and monopoly. 
Several chapters based on official figures deal with concentration of owner- 
ship and the merger movement, the various aspects of integration, specialisa- 
tion and changes of location. Not the least important feature is the analysis 
of the present and future prospects of the cotton and allied textile industries 
in Britain, assessed in terms of total demand and of competition from other 
suppliers. 

Comprehensive statistics relating to the industry and to the relevant 
international background are provided. 


SEMINARIO DE INTEGRACION SOCIAL GUATEMALTECA. Encuesta sobre la 
cultura de los ladinos en Guatemala. Publicacién nim. 2. By Richard 
N. ApAms. Guatemala, Ministerio de Educacién Publica, 1956. 288 pp. 
This is the second volume in a series of publications issued by the 
Guatemalan Seminar on Social Integration under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education. 
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In this survey, which is based on personal investigation in a number of 
Guatemalan communities, the author begins by drawing a distinction 
between the two main social and cultural groups forming the country’s 
population. Using the terminology normally accepted in Guatemala, he 
describes them as indigenas and ladinos. From the ethnical standpoint 
these two groups have their own very distinctive characteristics. According 
to the author only the first group, made up of the Maya peoples, can be 
considered to be indigenous ; the second group—the lJadinos—is made up 
of individuals of European descent, although other strains, such as Indian, 
Chinese and Negro-Caribbean (i.e. of mixed African Negro and Caribbean 
Indian blood) are also present. The ladinos form a social and cultural 
group in which, despite this ethnic diversity, the predominant cultural 
pattern is Spanish. 

The work is divided into five parts. In the first the author draws a 
distinction between the indigenous and ladino elements, briefly reviews 
the various forms of indigenous culture and describes the distribution of 
the /adino population throughout the country, together with the process 
known as ladinizacioén, i.e. transculturation from indigenous to neo-Spanish 
or ladino culture. The second part covers /adino culture in the towns and 
countryside ; the author discusses the distribution of land and agriculture, 
various economic activities and transport facilities and communication, 
domestic life, the family, the general social structure, political organisation 
and ideas on sickness and the spirit world. In the third part the author 
gives an account of the cultural characteristics of the Negro-Caribbean 
population in the small town of Livingston on the Atlantic coast of Guate- 
mala. The fourth part describes the communities visited during the investiga- 
tion, while the fifth and final part contains a short discussion of the informa- 
tion collected. 

The fact that this book is the first strictly scientific social and cultural 
survey of the important segment of the Guatemalan population formed 


by the Jadinos is sufficient indication of its usefulness to sociologists. 


— Integracién Social en Guatemala. Publicacién nim. 3. Guatemala, Minis- 
terio de Educacién Publica, 1956. 478 pp. 


The third in the series of publications mentioned in the preceding note, 
this book contains the papers submitted to a meeting held between 17 and 
23 June 1956, together with the ensuing discussions. By and large these 
papers fall into two main groups, namely those that adopt or suggest a fresh 
approach to the problems of social integration in Guatemala and those that 
make a new analysis of familiar concepts or data. 

The bulk of the new working hypotheses include general descriptions 
dealing with the nature and different phases of the national culture, the 
changes through which it is passing, the steady process of ladinizacién 
(transculturation from indigenous to neo-Spanish culture), and lastly, an 
attempt to define the broad characteristics of the national culture that is 
now emerging. 

The problems of social integration in Guatemala are divided into four 
main groups: regional integration (man and the ecological environment, 
problems of method, the Indians in the Guatemalan economy, political 
relations in Guatemala) ; the integration of the social structure (culture, 
castes and classes, ladinizacidén) ; integration into the economic system 
(agriculture, the national economy) ; the emergence of a national culture 
(nationalism and the growth of a culture). 

This book is of particular interest for sociologists and cultural anthro- 
pologists. The analysis it puts forward should result in a new approach to 
the study of the problems of cultural and social integration not only in 
Guatemala but also in other countries with a large indigenous population. 


Cosemckue Guxnaxcet u Kpedum. COopHuk crate, onyOnMKOBaHHbIX B NepHo- 
mMyueckoH mewaTH. Moscow, Tocunusgat, 1956. 164 pp. 5.45 roubles. 
A collection of articles taken from periodicals dealing with Soviet finances 
and credit. 
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TILLEs, Seymour. A Racionalizagdo Administrativa como Elemento da Pro- 
dutividade. Caderno de Economia Industrial, III Serie, No. 24. Sao 
Paulo, D.P.I., 1956. 42 pp. 


TroGnitz, Volkmar. Die Zeitnormative als Grundlage der technischen Arbeits- 
normung unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Einzel- und Kleinserien- 
fertigung. Fragen der Arbeitsékonomik, Heft 6. Berlin, Verlag Die 
Wirtschaft, 1957. 218 pp. DM 5.50. 


Statistics. 


Ejov, A. La statistique en U.R.S.S. Moscow, Editions en langues étrangéres, 
1956. 159 pp. 


This is a translation of a description of Soviet statistics prepared by the 
Central Statistical Office of the U.S.S.R. It covers systematically the organi- 
sation of statistical work and training of statisticians in the Soviet Union, 
demographic and labour statistics, statistics of investment and materials 
procurement, statistics of production, trade statistics, national accounts, 
family living studies, cultural and educational statistics, and health sta- 
tistics. A final chapter provides brief descriptions of statistical records and 
the principal census and sample surveys. 

Many of the series described in this volume have been published in the 
last two years in the yearbooks “ National Economy of the U.S.S.R. 
Other series (e.g. statistics of man-hours worked, statistics of hourly wages), 
which are described in detail, have not yet been published. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ARBEIDERNES FAGLIGE LANDORGANISASJON. Forbundenes Organisasjons- 
omrdde. Innstilling fra Organisasjonskomitéen av 1953. Oslo, Arbei- 
dernes Aktietrykkeri, 1957. 200 pp. 


CasTILLo, Melquiades. La contratacién colectiva en el Peru. Lima, Compaiiia 
de Impresiones y Publicidad, 1957. 105 pp. 10 soles. . 


CONFEDERAZIONE ITALIANA SINDACATI LAVORATORI. Le relazioni umane 
e socialt nelle aziende. Quaderni di studi e documentazione, No. 3. Rome, 


1956. 66 pp. 200 lire. 


Davip, Marcel (editor). Pour un bilan de la formation ouvriére. Enquétes 
sur les principaux types d’expériences nationales. Travaux et enquétes, 
No. 3, de l'Institut de droit et d’économie comparées, Faculté de droit 
et des sciences politiques de Strasbourg. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1957. 
315 pp. 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES ORGANISATIONS SYNDICALES DE 
TRAVAILLEURS DES INDUSTRIES DIVERSES. Edition jubilaire du Bulletin. 
Amsterdam, 1957. 107 pp. 


GitLtow, Abraham L. Labor Economics and Industrial Relations. Home- 
wood, Ill, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1957. xvii+724 pp. 


Myers, A. Howard. Crisis Bargaining. Management-Union Relations in 
Marginal Situations. Boston, Massachusetts, Northeastern University, 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 1957. v+-74 pp. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Labor Relations in the Atomic 
Energy Field. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 158. New York, 1957. 
47 pp. $1.50. 


OzaNnaM, Charles. Associations, syndicats, fondations. Leur formation et leur 
fonctionnement. Manuels Sirey. Paris, Sirey, 1957. 337 pp. 


A systematic analysis, with commentary, of laws, regulations, juris- 
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prudence and administrative practices as they affect associations, trade 
unions and foundations in France. 


SHISTER, Joseph (editor). Readings in Labor Economics and Industrial 
Relations. Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1956. xi+673 pp. $6. 

The editor of this volume, chairman of the Department of Industrial 
Relations, University of Buffalo, has compiled more than 90 essays on the 
system and practice of labour-management relations in the United States 
under the following headings : the American working class (class structure, 
labour problem), trade unionism (growth, objectives, structure and govern- 
ment, and political activity of unions), collective bargaining (nature and 
scope, procedure, content, types, evaluation of collective bargaining), 
employment security (nature and control of unemployment), and income and 
leisure security (minimum and real wages, old-age security, aging and retire- 
ment, hours of work). 


Weiss, Robert S. Processes of Organization. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan, Institute for Social Research, Survey Research Center, 1956. 
ix+117 pp. 

This is the result of a study of an agency of the United States federal 
Government undertaken by a research team for the purpose of describing the 
communication practices of a complex organisation and of analysing the 
determinants and consequences of these practices. The findings of the book 
are based on intensive interviews with all the relevant members of the 
organisation. 


WriGut, David McCord (editor). The Impact of the Union. Eight Economic 
Theorists Evaluate the Labor Union Movement. New York, Kelley & 
Millman Inc., 1956. ix+405 pp. $5. 

This work assembles the results of the discussions of eight economists 
who held a meeting to exchange views on every aspect of the union’s role in 
the economy : wages and inflation, full employment, union action, economic 
stability and structure of the labour market. 

The book, at once theoretical and practical, is intended as a contribution 
in forming a democratic and workable solution for labour problems and is 
designed to help business and labour leaders to better understanding. 


Labour Law. 


BarTOon, Paul. Conventions collectives et réalités ouvriéres en Europe de l'Est, 
Collection ‘“‘ Masses et militants”. Paris, Les Editions ouvriéres, 1957. 
287 pp. 750 francs. 

This book is a critical analysis of the system of collective agreements in 
force in the U.S.S.R. and certain People’s Democracies ; the analysis is 
largely based on quotations from sources in those countries. After describing 
the usual function of a collective agreement as an instrument for settling and 
improving working conditions, particularly wages, the author traces the 
historical development of Soviet collective agreements since the 1922 Code, 
through the pre-war period of intensive nationalisation and five-year plans, 
to their development into works agreements under the decree of 4 February 
1947. The third part consists of a searching analysis of these regulations and 
of the practices based on them. In his conclusions, which deal with the 
functions of collective agreements in the Soviet world, the author’s main 
thesis is that under the Soviet system “all the necessary conditions for 
collective bargaining—the right of the parties to settle their conditions of 
work, independent workers’ representation, the right to strike and a guar- 
antee that the agreement will be carried out once it has been signed—are 
entirely lacking ”. He argues that, starting as an instrument whereby the 
workers safeguard their own interests, the collective agreement has become 
“a means of forcing labour to perform the tasks assigned to it by the State ” 
under the production programme laid down in the annual plan. Accordingly, 
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in his opinion, it thereby distorts the very nature of the contract of employ- 
ment and turns it into a sort of work contract (locatio operis) defining the 
actual tasks to be carried out by each worker. 

The appendix contains a French translation of three collective agree- 
ments recently concluded in large Soviet undertakings. 


Boun, Guy. Droit du travail et procédure prud’homale. Collection “ Comment 
faire”, dirigée par Emmanuel Brianc. Paris, Librairie du Journal des 
notaires et des avocats, 1957. 399 pp. 

A handbook containing a classification by subject of the chief rules of 
French legislation and jurisprudence concerning labour law and the pro- 
cedure employed by the conseils de prud’hommes (joint tribunals appointed to 
settle individual industrial disputes). 


GerSkovi¢, Leon. Drustveno upravijanje u Jugoslaviji. Belgrade, “ Savre- 
mena Administracija ”, 1957. 202 pp. 


Mawepctuuk, A. E. Ocnoési cosemckozo mpydosoz0 npasa. Moscow, Tunorpagua 
Buicwe naptuino wKonn mpw LIK KIICC, 1956. 52 pp. 0.95 rouble. 


Fundamentals of Soviet labour law, by A. E. Pasherstnik. 


RasTovéan, Pavao. Pravni polozaij privrednih poduzeca u FNRJ. Belgrade, 
“ Savremena Administracija ”, 1957. 110 pp. 


C6opxHuk 3axoHodamesbHoix akmoe 0 mpyde. Moscow, Tocwpusyat, 1956, 567 pp. 
13.20 roubles. 


A collection of labour laws and regulations. 


Management. 


BENIELLI, Jean. L’agent de maitrise et l’amélioration des méthodes de travail. 
Paris, Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 1956. 106 pp. 


A handbook, written for foremen and chargehands, on the techniques of 
simplifying work methods at the workshop level. The first part of the 
book describes the various steps in job simplification procedure and the 
basic rules for simplifying work by applying the results of motion study. 
The second part describes the use and preparation of flow process charts, 
the study of the individual workplace and the training of personnel on 
simplified methods. A number of practical examples brought together in 
the annexes supplement the instructions given in the body of the manual. 


Entrepreneurs et entreprises. Numéro spécial édité par le Moniteur des 
travaux publics et du bdtiment. Livre d’or de l’entreprise francaise. 
Tome II. Paris, 1957. 174+1xxv pp.+illustrations. 2,000 francs. 


SMITH, J. Sandford. The Management Approach to Electronic Digital Com- 
puters. London, Macdonald & Evans, Ltd., 1957. xi+227 pp. 35s. 


Manpower. 


DELEDDA, Salvatore. La disoccupazione in Italia. Cagliari, A.G.A., 1957. 
26 pp. 200 lire. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


ARBEITSKREIS DER DIREKTOREN AN DEUTSCHEN INGENIEURSCHULEN. 
Deutscher Ingenieurschulfiihrer. Mannheim, Bibliographisches Institut, 
1957. 444 pp. 


JAPANESE NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR U.N.E.S.C.O. Youth Work in Japan, 
1955. Tokyo, 1956. 129 pp. 


Contains a survey on the different youth services existing in Japan. 
In Part I a description is given of the services undertaken by public and 
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private bodies (including educational and cultural services, social welfare 
services, services for the handicapped and for delinquent youths, and 
services for the employment, vocational guidance and protection of young 
workers) and of the functions of the Council of Juvenile Problems, a national 
co-ordinating agency. Part II, which is based on the answers received in 
reply to a questionnaire sent to the leading youth organisations of Japan, 
gives a description of the structure and activities of these organisations. 


MINISTRY OF EpucaTIon, United Kingdom. The Supply and Training of 
Teachers for Technical Colleges. Report of a Special Committee appointed 
by the Minister of Education in September 1956. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1957. xiv+68 pp. 4s. 


MINISTRY OF LaBorR, Japan. Present Situation of Vocational Training in 

Japan. Revised edition. Tokyo, 1957. 58 pp. 

A revised edition of a booklet, bearing the same title, which was published 
in 1955 in order to present to the I.L.O. Asian Technical Conference on 
Vocational Training for Industry (Rangoon, November-December 1955) an 
over-all picture of vocational training activities in Japan. The new edition 
contains revised statistical data and covers developments in the different 
fields of vocational training in Japan since 1955, 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, United Kingdom. Careers 
Guide. Opportunities in the Professions and in Business Management. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1957. 139 pp. 3s. 6d. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. The Training of Graduates. 
A Report of the Joint Committee on Practical Training in the Electrical 
Engineering Industry. London, Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
1957. 35 pp. &. 


SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED, TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Techniques 
of Training. A Description and Analysis of the Techniques Used for 
Training in Discussion Leading and Group Instruction. London, 1957. 
106 pp. 8s. 


Conditions of Work. 


ATAAAOTIOYAOS, Xp.N. ‘H avayxaorny épyacia~- Té dpOpov 13 roti Luvrdyparos. 

Athens, Keévrpov Kowwnxav Lrovidy ris A.Z.B.Z. 1957. 34 pp. 

In this short but substantial work the author discusses the international 
and internal aspects of the ban on forced labour in Greece. Within the 
country this ban derives from section 13 of the Greek Constitution, which 
states that persons in Greece are entitled to absolute protection of their 
freedom subject to such exceptions as may be provided under international 
law. 

In view of this subordination to international law, to which the Constitu- 
tion specifically refers, the author gives a detailed analysis of the relevant 
sources of international law with particular reference—as far as treaty law 
is concerned—to the Forced Labour Convention, 1930, adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its 14th Session, and the European 
Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
signed in Rome in 1950 by the Member States of the Council of Europe ; 
both these instruments have been ratified by Greece. On comparing Greek 
law and practice with the international Conventions, the author notes that 
certain legislative provisions which are at variance with the terms of the 
Conventions, must be held to have been invalidated through the ratification 
of the latter and that some slight modifications of both law and practice 
still require to be made. 


Bize, P. R., and GoGuE tin, Pierre. Le surmenage des dirigeants. Causes 
et remédes. Paris, Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 1956. 143 pp. 
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Kaortanosckan, A. M., and Hukutuncknii, B. HW. Tpydosse kHumcKu pabowx 
u caywcayux. Moscow, Tocwpuspat, 1956. 37 pp. 0.45 rouble. 
The work books of wage earners and salaried employees, by A. M. 
Kaftanovskaya and V. I. Nikitinsky. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, United Kingdom. Joint 
Standing Committee on Safety, Health and Welfare Conditions in Non- 
Ferrous Foundries. First Report. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1957. 
iii+94 pp. 7s. 6d. 


RENGGLI, Guido. Die neuen kantonalen Feriengesetze, insbesondere ihr Ver- 
hdltnis zu den Gesamtarbeitsvertragen. Winterthur, Verlag P. G. Keller, 
1957. xvi+125 pp. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Bers, Melvin K. Union Policy and the Older Worker. Berkeley, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of California, 1957. v+87 pp. $1. 


The first part of this study examines the impact of union policy on 
employment opportunity for older workers and concludes that the older 
worker who is a union member fares better in this respect than he would 
in the absence of the union. In the second part the author investigates 
the causes of the recent growth in the number of collectively bargained 
pension plans and concludes that, although union pension and retirement 
plans are still very much in the process of development, the demand for 
such plans is prompted not only by welfare considerations but also by the 
desire among younger workers for security of employment, which is enhanced 
if older workers are induced to leave the labour market. 


SToLNITz, George J. Life Tables from Limited Data: A Demographic 


Approach. Princeton, University, Office of Population Research, 1956. 
xii+164 pp. $4. 


Living Conditions. 


DRABKIN-DaRIN, H. Housing in Israel. Economic and Sociological Aspects. 

Tel-Aviv, Sifrei Gadish, 1957. 256 pp. 

Probably few countries in history have achieved more outstanding 
results in housing their people in such a short time and with such few 
resources as has Israel during the last ten years. One-third of national 
gross investment has been devoted to the construction of housing. The 
present volume covers the subject of housing in Israel comprehensively, 
dealing with such matters as permanent housing for immigrants ; housing 
in agricultural settlements; the growth of new urban centres; public 
housing projects ; factors in building ; and the economics of housing. 


Agriculture. 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT E.V., GOTTINGEN. Kinderarbeit auf dem 
Lande. Beitrage von Ch. HASENCLEVER und R. FRENZEL-MEYER ZUR 
CAPELLEN. Heft 20, Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozialfragen. Hanover, 
Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1957. 67 pp. DM 5.60. 


This book consists of two monographs on child labour in rural areas 
of Western Germany. The first gives a short description of the development 
and the present situation of German legislation concerning the protection 
of children. The second embodies the results of a survey carried out in 
31 agricultural and mixed communities in two German Lander (Southern 
Lower Saxony and Northern Hesse) in order to obtain information on the 
scope, nature and consequences of work performed by children in rural 
districts, and largely based on written interviews with 1,903 children 
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between 8 and 14 years of age, 730 of them living on farms and the others 
belonging to non-agricultural families. 

As a result of his investigations the author of the second study concludes 
that too heavy a burden is placed on 54 per cent. of the farm children 
and on 18 per cent. of the other children who perform frequent or regular 
work in agriculture or in other occupations, the scope of such work exceeding 
that of normal domestic help. Most of the teachers of the children inter- 
viewed take a favourable attitude towards the performance of work by 
children, but admit that in many cases children have either too little leisure 
time or are physically overburdened. Some light is also thrown on the 
relationship between the nature and extent of work performed by children, 
the economic and social position of their parents (profession, size of farms 
and their level of technology, religious denomination, etc.) and the socio- 
economic structure of the community. For example, the extent of child 
labour in mixed communities where industrial workers’ families predominate 
is higher than in agricultural communities among the children of both 
agricultural and non-agricultural families. Finally, a few indications are 
given of the remuneration received by the children for their work. 

Though the results of this survey cannot be considered as representative 
for Western Germany as a whole, they provide an adequate basis for 
concrete discussions of an important subject which, for the lack of sufficient 
information, has so far escaped general attention. 


Akxagemuna HAYK CCCP, Unxctutyt 3koHOMHKH. Bonpocet opeanuzayuonno- 
xo3alicmeenHoz0 ykpenaenua KoAx030e. Moscow, Tocnonutusgzat, 1957. 
459 pp. 7 roubles. 


The problems involved in strengthening the economic organisation of 
the collective farms, published by the Institute of Economics of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


DANDEKAR, V. M., and KHupanpurR, G. J. Working of Bombay Tenancy 
Act, 1948. Report of Investigation. Publication No. 35 of the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics. Poona, 1957. xii+194 pp. 7.50 
rupees. 


This report attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of the Bombay Tenancy 
Act of 1948, one of the earlier pieces of Indian tenancy legislation introduced 
after independence and which provided for the protection of tenants against 
eviction, the transfer of land into the hands of the cultivators, and the 
regulation of rent. When the survey on which this report is based was 
undertaken, the Act had been in force for more than four revenue years. 
The conclusions of the report may be summarised as follows: there is no 
evidence to show that tenants have been protected from eviction ; land 
transfers during the period have been about normal, showing no increase 
in the area passing into the hands of tenant-cultivators ; there are hardly 
any signs of share or cash rents having been lowered. The first two failures, 
the authors believe, are due to inherent weaknesses of the Act of 1948, and 
the last (failure to reduce rents), to the lack of implementation. These 
weaknesses have been recognised by the Government, which in 1955 passed 
new tenancy legislation, the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act 
1955, which contains stronger provisions relating to protection against 
eviction, provides for more rapid transfer of land to tenants, and abolishes 
share-renting in favour of cash-renting. As concerns rent, a maximum 
figure is applied, and the aggregate of this, plus the land revenue (for the 
payment of which the tenant is responsible under the new Act) and local 
taxes must not exceed one-sixth of the value of the crop ; the excess, if any, 
is to be deducted from the rent payable. 


HALPERIN, Haim. Changing Patterns in Israel Agriculture. London, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. xi+290 pp. 28s. 
Discusses the impact of recently acquired sovereignty upon the agri- 
cultural economy of Israel and examines the problems that have arisen as 
functions of the natural factors of production—land, water, climate, etc.— 
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a special chapter being devoted to the rural sociology of the country and 
another to agricultural policy. 

In his discussion of changes in the agrarian structure the author distin- 
guishes between Arab villages, private Jewish settlers and Jewish collective 
settlements (kibbutzim) and co-operative villages (moshavim). Since the 
State of Israel was established the Arab agricultural population has dimin- 
ished considerably and there has been a slight increase in private Jewish 
farms and a remarkable increase in the number and population of collective 
and co-operative villages. The moshavim account for the major part of the 
increase both in number and population during the later years; while 
kibbutzim played a dominating role some years ago, the two types of villages 
are today of about equal importance. National ownership of land and the 
“ principle of self-labour ” on the part of the farmers have had a profound 
influence on the solution of the land problem and the development of the 
unique co-operative structure of Israel’s agriculture. 

In spite of the importance attached to farming in connection with the 
establishment of the new Jewish nation, agriculture plays a rather modest 
role in the national economy at present. In fact Israel is one of the most 
urban countries in the world. About 70 per cent. of the population live in 
urban centres, and only 14 per cent. make their living in agriculture. But 
in 1954 agriculture accounted for 13.8 per cent. of the national income, 
compared with 9 per cent. in 1940. Thus, in contrast with the experience 
of most other developing economies, the importance of agriculture is in- 
creasing. The author believes that some expansion in agriculture is desirable 
in view of the peculiar conditions of the country. But he does not expect 
farming ever to play a dominant role. In the final chapter he discusses 
some problems of agricultural policy in relation to these considerations. 


Lasorsa, Giovanni. Indagini sui bilanci delle famiglie contadine di Puglia 
e Lucania. Bari, Adriatica Editrice, 1956. xi+166 pp. 1,800 lire. 


Witson, M. L. Comments on Community Development Projects and National 
Extension Service Blocks in India. New Delhi, Community Projects 
Administration, 1956. 30 pp. 


Co-operation. 


Ames, J. W. Co-operative Sweden Today. Revised edition. Manchester, 
Co-operative Union, 1956. 198 pp. 6s. 


A revised edition of a book which first appeared in 1952. It sketches 
in a popular manner the main features of different types of Swedish co- 
operative, devoting major attention to consumer co-operatives. Statistical 
material has been brought up to date and the main developments that 
have occurred in the co-operative field since the first edition was published 
are treated together in an additional chapter. 


CENTRAL COOPERATIVE BANK FOR AGRICULTURE AND ForRESTRY, Japan. 
Present Condition of Cooperative Finance for Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries in Japan, Tokyo, 1956. 53 pp. 


Eason, W. Co-operative Branch Organisation. Manchester, Co-operative 
Union, 1956. 202 pp. 8s. 
A substantially revised edition of a work which, since it was first pub- 
lished some twenty years ago, has become a standard handbook in the 
British co-operative movement. 











The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
78 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes, 

The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 


quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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